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HERMAN ; 


YOUNG KNIGHTHOOD. 


BY E. FOXTON, 
Author of “ Prémices.” 


CHAPTER XV—Continued. 

“ Certainly, I should like to hear what you 
would say; and so would he, if he were here; 
but oh, Herman, Herman, you are not going to 
answer respectfully ! There is the very sauci- 
est possible twinkle in your eyes at this mo- 
ment; and there is no use in your trying to 
draw your lips in, to hide under your mous- 
tache!” And both of them, looking in each 
other’s faces, went back to boyhood and girl- 
hood, and laughed heartily together for sheer 
happiness-and affection. “ Your very ringing 
old laugh!” continued Constance. “ How like 
the dear old days it sounds! How unfortunate- 
ly unromantic I used to think it! How glad it 
makes me to hear it now so full of health and 
happiness! You must have kept it put away 


heaven, and in hell, which she thinks much bet- 
ter worth her attention and mine, than anything 
within her. I like her better than her prede- 
cessor, because, while self-forgetful, she 1s still 
self-governed. I think I should even like her 
looks better than those of that possessed victim 
of glory. They might, they would be, less de- 
moniac, less maddened and maddening, but they 
would be truer, juster, sunnier; one would be 
not unlikely to find in them, here and there, 
amid all their inperfections, reflected glim 
of the greatest of all minds, the mind of od. 
If any of those books fell in my way, I would 
take them thankfully, and use them just as she 
desired, as magnifying glasses to look through 
at life, and help me to see it more clearly; I 
would not invert.them,and use them to peer 
back impertinently at her through the wrong 
end. If I could, I would write reviews of them, 
such as should do good to that good heart of 
hers—as free from paltry flattery as she from 
vanity, and letting her individuality as utterly 
alone as she does—bestowing upon them hearty 
praise and no less honest criticism, such as 
should show her how for the future to polish 
away all of the blemishes, of which she would 
ladly be told, for the sake of getting rid of 
m.” = 4 
“Oh, Herman,” cried Constance, “let me 
thank you, for her! Herman—Herman—you 
deserve your name! A brother to all man and 
woman kind! How much better than a brother 
to me?” 
“Yes; you thank me, and from your heart. 
You have been taught to disbelieve your own’ 





for me all these years. If you had brought it 
out often, it would have changed and grown 
older and less mirthful with yourself.” 

“ Yes ; there must be some ‘secretsympathy’ 
between us. I could not often laugh while you 
were sighing.” 

“ But you must not laugh now, either, at the 
first friend, who was able to give me any com- 
fort, after I drove you away; or I shall sigh 
again.” 

“Don’t; or I shall neven even smile again ; 
but neither shall I laugh or sneer at that poor 
patient female genius of his. The picture is 
drawn from life, evidently; but not, I think, 
quite fo the life. Some of the outlines, how- 
ever, are so true, that from them we can, I hope, 
correct the others. I should like to know that 
woman, Constance; though perhaps, as the 
Anonymi in the newspapers say, when they 
mean to be especially withering, ‘I should not 
waut such a woman as that for my wife,’ even 
supposing—as they always forget to add—I 
could have her if I did, and though I can even 
conceive it to be possible that, being wedded to 
Apollo, she might not care to marry me. Help- 
meets do not grow on every bush, nor even 
upon every estimable and admirable bush. I 
never in my life saw but one woman whom I 
did wish to marry; [Constance’s blush was as 
soft and bright as sunshine strained through a 
crimson curtain upon polished ivory; her long 
curled eye-lashes lay basking upon it; and she 
looked most demurely nun-like, most supreme- 
ly happy ;] though I have seen many whom I 
liked, esteemed, and wished well, very heartily ; 
and I fancy that this lady of masculine genius 
might be of the number. It seems to me that 
it is somewhat arrogant in us mighty men to 
claim as masculine, not feminine, everything 
that is vigorous, true, artistic, and, in short, 
worth claiming. If she has a lyre, she proba- 
bly got it where we got ours—those of us who 
are lucky enough to have any, from the gods— 
such as they chose to give her. She has as 
much right to charge ours with being effemi- 
nate when they sound sweet, as we hers with 
being masculine when it sounds strong. Ifshe 
thunders, we need not accuse her of having 
stolen our thunder. I, for one, will deny her 
possession neither of a head nora heart, even 
if she chooses to keep the latter to herself and 
Apollo; nay, I think that she must have one, 
and a great one, though cal, and 


* Atl isure from itself, 
To soothe and sympathize; ? 


else how should she be let into the secret of 
those shrinking sorrows and struggles of her 
own sex, which she rises above in her individu- 
al life, yet makes her own in order to p34 
for others the sympathy and compassion which 
for herself she does not need—strifes and sor- 
rows which she describes so vividly and so elo- 
quently, that they seem, to those too selfish to 
understand her self-forgetiulness, to be her own, 
while the real sufferers remain sheltered and 
unexposed. She shows her real re¢enue and 
freedom from egotism by never caring to come 
forward in propria persona to explain herself. 
She minds 1, own business; and if other peo- 
ple will not mind theirs, I would rather that she 
should laugh than cry. Because, thougha woman, 
she is human, and ambition belongs: to—not 
manly merely, but—essential human nature, she 
is ambitious. Her sisters, not daring to be 
‘strong-minded’ enough to look higher, are 
ambitious of fine houses, clothes, and equipages ; 
she of fine poems, pictures, or statues. Their 
triumphs are over the rest of her sex; hers for 
the rest of her sex. A few more women like 
her, in the study and the studio, and the world 
will find out and acknowledge that there is a 
kind of power and heavenly fire that is femi- 
nine, or confined to neither sex, and that wo- 
men, without being in the slightest degree un- 
womanly, may and do have noble brains, and 
put them to noble uses. I like her better far 
than her predecessor in review the ‘writing 
medium,’ because, in being an artist, she does 
not forget to be a woman. If her only hope 
was set on artistic success, she could hardly 
bear so cheerfully to be so often balked in her 
efforts. Ii she can lay her ineffectual pen or 
pallette aside, so good-humoredly, when her 
vacant time expires, it must be, 1 am_ pretty 
sure, to go away aud perform the good offices of 
a good daughter, sister, friend, or neighbor. 
Thus she can say, If this hope is lost, all is not 
lost. She must have a brave and great heart 
to bear such disappointments so courageously, 
and never sicken with hope deferred. Tn order 


possession of genius; and yet you receive a 
tribute to its possession and worthy exercise by 
any of your sisters, as a tribute to you. Thus 
generous noble women think and feel! Nor do 
they think and feel so of genius only, but of 
learning also, It is true, as the Bishop said, 
that scholarship in women is not rewarded so 
abundantly as in men, by academical distinc- 
tions and Mutual Admiration Societies. Iam 
afraid that it may be also true that there is a 
very general and very narrow prejudice against 
it; because good sense and good feeling are apt 
to be in the minority on any question newly pre- 
sented to this prejudiced old world, But all 
those just and judicious persons whose opinion 
is really worth regarding, like a woman none 
the less for being liberally educated, provided 
she is none the less conscientious, practical, 
gentle, and genial; and such of your own sex, 
particularly, as you would choose for compan- 
ions and friends, sweet friend, have quite a re- 
markable habit of glorying and delighting in 
the acquirements and achievements of other 
worthy specimens of womankind, quite as if they 
were theirown, It is as much as a man’s lifeis 
worth, among the former, to detract from the 
latter.” 

“T may study or write, then, sometimes, if I 
will choose you for my director?” 


conversation made me a Catholic. I did not 
believe that I should ever be a candidate for 
canonization, I did not see why I could not 
be quite a8 good as a Protestant, as I could as 
a Catholic. Besides, being good was not pre- 
cisely what I cared about so much at first. 1 
wanted to do something great. I know it was 
very wrong,” said Constance, blushing beauti- 


fully. 

a) Do you, dearest? Not caring to be good 
would be indefensible, to be sure ; but how can 
you know that it was wrong in you to wish to 
do something great ?” 

“ Why—because—I supposed it must be—be- 
cause the bishop told me so afterwards, when I 
confessed to him that I was not contented with 
doing some dull work, which the Sisters had 
given me. You must ask him why it was so, if 

‘ou do not see.” 

“Tdo not, I must own. It seems to me a 
doctrine whose tendency is forever to tie down 
great powers to small performances. Do not 
you remember the parable of the talents? From 
those to whom much is given, much will be re- 
quired. This desire to do something great, like 
all other desires implanted in us by our Maker, 
requires to be hallowed, and kept within its 
due bounds. It must not be suffered to degen- 
erate into a desire to do something greater than 
our neighbors, for then it would lead us to 
grudge and envy them their successes, and to 
wish that their works might be the less, that 
ours might be greater; but as long as we can 
restrain our desire of greatness to a desire to do 
our utmost to outdo our past selves, and to 

lorify our Heavenly Father by the glorious 
dleeds of His children, and, above all, so long as 
we keep it, with all our other tastes and wishes, 
down under a paramount desire to do His will, 
whether in great things or little, it seems to me 
that it may tend to His service, and to the com- 
ing of His kingdonr on earth.” 

‘Well, I cannot tell. You must talk with 
Bishop. I shall be very glad if you do not find 
it wrong; for I long to see you great, to have 
the rest of the world see you as great as I do, I 
mean. However; what I wanted was happiness, 
or at least forgetfulness, the absorption of all 
the powers of my vacant mind, that were 
preying upon me, in some grand career. Don’t 

ou remember Michael Scott’s demon? 1 
had one like his. I knew that it would tear 
me unless I could find work for it; but, if I 
could, I thought that it might do great things. 
I believed thatit was strong; for else how could 
it have rent and convulsed me so? I did not 
wish to confess nor care about absolution. Re- 
morse was not my trouble; nor was fear. I did 
not imagine that eternity had in store for me 
any torment worse than the restlessness, aimless- 
ness, and hopelessness, that gnawed away my 
spirit day by day, A sister infirmarian told me 
atterwards ofa state of trance in which the suffer- 





“ On one or two conditions.” 

“ What ones?” 

“You are not to become a writing medium, 
nor to drown your bloom and spirits in printer’s 
ink; and your learned labors are to be pursued 
at my elbow, so that I may have the honor of 
lending-my aid to smooth away any possible 
difficulties, before they have had time to chron- 
icle themselves in wrinkles.” 

“No, I will never be an author or a scholar. 
The conditions are too hard; and so is the 
work.” 

“ What! Not ambitious, after all?” 

“What! Do not you purpose to allow me a 
share henceforth in all your triumphs?” 

“ Certainly ; all that I have.” 

“Then I shall want no others,” murmured 
she. “But now I must tell you the rest of ‘ Ye 
Nunne’s Tale.” The Bishop asked me, further, 
whether I had ever publishes anything, J had, 
at Uncle Henry’s entreaty, a few times allowed 
him to have a few of my verses printed ina 
magazine.” 

“ «How were they received?’ inquired 
Bishop Devereux. 

“<«They were praised by some of our ac- 
quaintances, because Uncle Henry told who 
wrote them.’ 

““But were they noticed hy strangers, 
analyzed, criticised,’ 

“* Not at all,’ 

“‘That which does not excite criticism is 
usually below criticism. I fear that litera 
fame is not for you; and literary flattery will 
not fill or satisfy your mind. You are inor- 
dinately proud, Miss Aspenwall, since you 
have given me leave to say s0; but you are 
not vain. Spontaneous inspiration you have 
not. A masculine nature you have not, and 
you cannot whip yourself up daily to long toil 
by the hope of the even well-earned praise of 
those who do not love you, and whom you do 
not love. To you, the world has nothing to 
offer.’ ‘ 

“«Nothing!* I exclaimed, and stopped. 
The word seemed to me to come out of my 
heart, sounding like an echo out of an empty 
tomb. 

“¢ Qh, yes,’ said he, ‘I forgot. There is one 
thing. You can wear the finest dresses and 
drive the finest horses in Baltimore,’ I burst 
into tears. ‘Daughter, daughter!’ said he, 
‘Do not weep so, The world has, indeed, noth- 
ing to offer; but I have something, or I could 
never have steeled myself to inflict upon you 
all this cruel, this necessary, pain. can—I 
will—help and comfort you out of this deluge 
of tears. You shall be saved, poor dove! 
warmed, and sheltered, and taken into the ark. 
The world is cruel to you and such as you. 
Come out of it, Come into the only true 
church; and you shall find full scope for your 
fine full nature, rest for your soul here—and 
hereafter, bliss unspeakable. Set your ambi- 
tion on a heavenly diadem, and you shall wear 
it in the train of Mary ; for heaven has a Queen ; 
and her hands are ful of honors for her faith- 
ful servants, among whom is neither male nor 
female, bond nor free, Hercanonized maidens 
like herself are called blessed by all after gen- 
erations ; and unless I deceive myself very 
greatly, there js still an empty place among 
them reserved for you. Hear what dignities 
she has conferred upon her faithful handmaids, 
even on earth and before the eyes of men, to 
confound their overweening arrogance!’ and 














to do so, it would seem as if it should be a good 
heart, too, and lean on God, though being in 
partaership with a strong head, early and duly 
stocked with ecclesiastical history, perhaps it is 
a sealed, and appears a heretical, heart to the 
bishop and his church. I ask your pardon. 
Am | getting on forbidden ground?” 

“Oh, no, | am not bigoted; and I fear he 
may be a little so. Go on. I like to hear about 

er, If there is such a woman, I wish I could 
i af bee! 

“JY wish you could; for without friendshi 
she might be lonely in the midst of aa fount 
gles and her triumphs, She is most probabl 
unmarried ; for if she had a husband and chil- 
dren, they would interfere with those regular 
téte-2-(éles with Apollo. A woman must usually 
choose between art and wedlock, Wither % 


then he broke forth into one of his wonderful 
inprovisations, Herman; until the very walls 
around us seemed to vanish from my eyes, 
while in an eternal temple not made with hands, 
and in a pageant of awful grandeur and beau- 
ty, the holy saints, Theresa, Agnes, Catherine, 
and the rest, seemed to pass before us in pro- 
cession, wearing crowns on their heads, and 
beckoning to me. I wished to follow them. I 
could not bear to have the vision fade. 

“When he ceased, I told him how it had 
seemed tome. He answered that I had seen 
more than he wag conscious of describing, but 
that it was a glimpse of the true reality ; and 
that among such visions I might pass my 
earthly life, into such realities ] should be born 
when my earthly life was over, if I would but 





enough to engross her, to the exclusion of the 
other, She has chosen art, and is more than 
content when it smiles upon her, and uncom- 
Beizing when it frowns. I find no coldness, 
ut rather a fine ardor, in her calm, grand per: 
severance, I do not see how the teasing god 
to whom she is so faithful oan have the heart to 
keep her waiting, so patiently and amiably, 
day after day, with the golden apples that she 
hungers and thirsts for, and sees but just be- 
yond her reach, in his stingy hand. No won- 
der she brings him down with a jerk at last, 
whenever and wherever she can catch hold of 
him j I wish I could help her. 
don’t quite believe in her absence of in- 
ward prompting 5 and as to that urging gad-fly, 
I don't know. If it stings her, she probably will 
not think it worth mentioning, But will say, 
with Mr. Toots, ‘Oh, it’s of no consequence, 
thank you.’ She is strong enough to bear it b 
herself, with the help of the wecletbets food, 
sleep, and recreation, which she has sense 
cough to také, She wants her readers to think 
hot about her, byt the heroes and héroines whom 
she talks to them about. She doés not mean to 
have them prying into that heart of hers, at 
which she looks herself just often enough to set 
it right towards God pe her neighbor, and no 
oftener, She is not introspective. She sees 
Many things without her jn the world, in 


walk in the footsteps of thoge sajnts here below, 
and come out of world which had nothing 
but emptiness and vanity to offer me. ‘ Out of 
the world ! thought I. Oh, 

“Anywhere, anywhere. out of the world!’ 


Many and many a time I had repeated that 
line to myself 4 those dgiav gat his words 
appeared to me ais Aye qn angyer to it. 
But I sid nothing, “He aease to go, ‘Stay, 
I said, ‘My daughter, he answered, tender y 
it pains me too much to lock ou, a useless 
spectator merely of pain which I am not suffer. 
ed to relieve—the pain of one whose sufferin 
is sharper to me than my own. The wound 
has permitted the ages but now repels the 
balm. What can the surgeon. do, but depart 
to the succor of others, who have felt already 
and learned to welcome the touch of his healin 
hand? I must not urge you. Wait if you will 
and take time to make up your mind; but do 
not wait too long. Life is short. The judge 
stands at the door. At any moment, if my 
time is prolonged to that. blessed moment 
when you’ aré ready to receive peace, ‘I’ will 
hastén'to you, ease yout aching Heart with ab- 
solution, and“welcome you intd the’ sheltering 
arms of the only true church, ‘In the mean 
time, if I send yoy some books, will you read 


them on your k t night and alone 2’ 
“Idid so. I ik ed te eos T liked his 
conversation. Byt neither his hooks nor his 





er may lie, incapable of speech or motion, for 
hours or days, and even permit himself to be 
prt into the coffin and the tomh, in breathless 
ife and conscious death. Such a state, it 
seemed to me, was mine, combined with a 
mental cramp, which made movement a neces- 
sity, and immobility an added torture. My 
Destiny had taken the form of a nightmare, and 
sat upon my breast, whispering, ‘Hush!’ when 
T would have cried out, and ‘ Be still!’ when I 
would have struggled. Do you think many 
women lead such lives, Herman? Do you 
think one could lead a long life so? Oh, how 
merciful my God has been to me! 

“T said something like that to the Bishop, 
one day; for, slow as I was in putting myself 
under his direction, he was very patient with 
me, and came often to see me, watching over 
me with asolicitude and sympathy which he 
could not conceal, though he never forced it 
upon me, He had often desired me to visit 


Cora to take me to see the Orphan Asylum of 
St. Barbaga. She was delighted with the sug- 
gestion ; for she had alate taken me to see 
all the secular sights in the city, and was almost 


could hope to iuterest me, 

“ Beautiful, ew Sister Corona came to 
meet us, with a avely rosy child of eighteen 
mouths asleep upon her shoulder, with its 
dimpled hands clasped round her neck—such a 
living picture of Innocence reared by Holiness! 
She always seemed to me the likeness of some 
medieval saint, come by miracle out of the 
canvas, She welcomed us with a smile that 
was like a benediction, and took us to see the 
other little children at their play, ‘Isn't it 
enough to do your heart good, my dear?’ said 
she, seeing me smile at one of them, 

“¢ Heart!’ cried I, turning almost sharply 
upon her; ‘J haye no heart; or it is wield? 

“¢Qh, no, dear daughter,’ said she, with a 
sort of cheerful, hopeful tenderness, which she 
always had in her voice; ‘Don’t think so, It 
may have been paralyzed hy some rude shock ; 
but it will be sure to soften and grow warm 
again, if you do but pressa little child to it 
often enough, If you have none at home, come 
to me when it aches; and I will lend you my 
best and sweetest,’ 

“ ¢T was ashamed to look at Aunt Cora; for 
I had seldom taken much notice of my good- 
humored, noisy little cousins, except as an in- 
terruption, When we went home, | called them 
all about: me upon this sofa and on my knee, 
told them stories, and felt better, I had re- 
ceived the first of many good lessons; and 
week by week, and sgon day by day, I went to 
the sisters for more, and seldom failed to find 
what J sought, while my heart, and mind, and 
imagination, were all fired by what I saw and 
heard among them. Here at last, I thought, I 
had found a mode of life offered toa young and 
lonely woman, neither listless, aimless, useless, 
solitary, nor unguided. Among the sisterhood, 
I found ardor and enthusiasm; nor yet enthu- 
siasm only, but organization, power, ohedience, 
action, and beneficent darimg, Their order 
connected them with past ages and far coun- 
tries. Their jndiyidugl histories were some- 
times full of romantic interest and adventure. 
They neyer knew, when they rose jn the morn- 
ing, where they were to sleep at night, nor 
where the sun was next to rise upon them. 
Where they were sent, they went at a moment's 
notice, without a word, sigh, or tear, rejoicing 
if they were found worthy to suffer in their 
Master’s cause—even into plague-stricken cities, 
where to go was death, and there most joyfully, 
because through them lay the shortest roads 
into His presence. They rushed — the field 
of battle, into the thunder and lightning, and 
the hail-storm of shot, with hearts as strong and 
more fearless than those of their brethren who 
went there to wound and to slay; for to them, 
to die was but gain. “Here was a career which 
angels might well watch and call glorious. 1 
longed to share it.” 4 

“And well yqu might, my storm-queen! ” 

“ But in order to doso, Herman, you perceive 
that it wag necessary for me to hecome a Cath- 
olic, if I could. One might say, indeed that I 
might haye learned to lead as useful, religious, 
and active a life, as a Brotestant; and theoret- 
ically, I suppose } might; but practically, I 
don’t think I should. “I had yet ‘to learn the 
very alphabet of self-sacrifice, obedience, and 
humility. I had no habits of regular industry. 
I was indolent and inexperienced, and abso- 
lutely needed, hefore I attempted to work by 
myself, to serve an apprenticeship tq some per- 
son or persons wha had q right to set me to 
work every day, show me how to work, and see 
that J did my work, Left to myself, I should 
but have exerted myself for the poor or sick ina 














very ignorant and inefficient manner for a morn- 
ing now and then, and then idled a week or a 
month. I should not have wished to enlist myself 
in the immediate service of any clergyman ; and 
clergywomen I did not know where to find out of 
the church of Rome. It is all very well for Miss 
Dix to go about the world alone doing good, at her 
age; but, at mine, I could not ; om | ong before 
I was as old as she, f knew thatiny botlily and 
mental powers wouid live’ rastedont in idle- 
ness and repining.- “I don't by'any means say 
that they ought, you understand, but that they 
would. 1 know itis the theory, that if'a nice young 
lady sits down through all her youth in 2 nice 
parloy, nicely dyessed, dnd atyends to her do- 
mestic duties, (whether She hus any, or enough 
to occupy her, ot tot;'that does not make the 





slightest différenice,} by'and by some other du- 


think there is a little cant about that? Do you 
think that young women are quite the excep- 
tions in human nature that they are taught to 
consider themselves? Do you not think that 
they, like other persons, need to make some 
preparation in their youth for what they are to 
do, and to do well, in their middle age and old 
age? Am I altogether strong-minded and wrong 
in thinking so?” pleaded she, timidly, looking 
into his face. 

[v0 RE CONTINUED.] 
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JASPER: A ROMANCE, 


BY EDWARD SPENCER, 
VII. 
How Mrs. Fleming Played the Queen. 
[ce MAPTER SEVENTH CONCLUDED.) 

“ Woman’s spite! You wear steel-mail; 
A woman takes a housewife from her breast, 
And plucks the delicatest needle out 
As ‘were a rose, and pricks you carefully , 
*Neath nails, neath eyelids. in your nos rils,—say, 
A beast would roar, so tortured, —bat a man. 
A human creature, must not, shall not flinch, 
No, not for shame!” 

And Mrs. Morninglory found a poison as 
sharp as the woorali, in which to dip her nee- 
dles. 

The other leader of the opposition, Mr. Clin- 
quant,.was a much more formidable opponent 
than even Mrs. Morninglory. The embodi- 
ment of selfishness, he was equally the em- 
bodiment of success. Tact, experience, pre- 
tension, and unscrupulousness, had seated him 
upon an undisputed pinnacle, where he man- 
aged to retain his position by the same means 
that had helped him into it. Society did not 
possess a more attractive, nor, let me add, a 
more dangerous member than Aulicus Clin- 
quant, Esq. Under an assumption of frip- 
pery, insouciance, and that innocence of char- 
acter said to be peculiar to the sons of genius, 
he concealed the far-seeing mind of a skeptical, 
practiced, secretive schemer. Ever working 
for himself and for his own emolument, he 
affected the simplicity of the wittol, the ear- 
nestness of the deep thinker, the levity of 
the bel esprit, as he listed, effectually making 
himself all things to all men. Even if any 
one managed to solve his charaeter, and ac- 
quaint himself with the falseness that lay at 
the base, he could not easily refuse this singu- 
lar man a kind of admiration. For Aulicus 
Clinquant had made himself, and solely hy his 
own efforts had achieved, that suecess which 
gave him prominence. And it was a wonder 
to every one how a man of his antecedents 
should have been able so completely to assimi- 
late himself with the society to which he had 
climbed up. Born ignobly, in the widest sense 





some of the convents; and now he asked Aunt 


in despair of finding anything new in which she | 


of the word, he had conquered difficulties that 
would have totally disheartened an ordinary 
man. He had begun as the errand-boy of a 
third-rate theatre—the nameless child of a 
wretched ballet-dancer, who had left him, and 
gone off reckless, to die in we care not to tell 
what lowest depth of degradation. It argued 
no little innate power in the man, that now, at 
the age of forty, he was a distinguished author, 
and an acknowledged leader of ton. Most per- 
sons, dazzled at his eminence, forgot to inquire 
the means he had resorted to in arriving at it. 
| He himself scarce dared look back at his past, 
though he affected to make a virtue of it in his 
| flippant way, in conversation. He had picked 
| tp, here and there, some little education, and, 
beginning upon this basis, had gotten into col- 
lege, as the protegé of a religious institution 
which he threw overboard as soon as it was o 
no further use to him. His proclivities were 
artistic, and, by a dexterous use of that tact in 
which he was unrivalled, he had gone to Italy, 
to become a painter, under the auspices of gen- 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


’ 
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geniuses. 
with the artist fraternity, and painted some 
creditable pictures, But here he began to see 
something of society, that material upon which 
his plastic fingers most delighted to work. This 
was his field, and he was not long without sue- 
cesses. Handsome, fluent, brilliant, he found 
no difficulty in marrying an heiress. Return- 
ing home, he had written a book that made 
him famous at once, and got rid of his wife, 
whose money was all he wanted, and whose 
idolatry of him bored him, How? Didst never 
see @ poor soul sneered to death? Didst never 
hear of those worst of fiends, straus-engel, haus- 
teufel? Thencefoyward his progress was ever 
onward, One of the most wonderful conversa- 
tionists, one of the closest readers of charac- 
ter, one of the most skillful performers upon the 
organ of human passion, he had made but a 
single mistake, and had never once failed to 
help himself to the best. No man was more 
in request everywhere ; and, unlike most popu- 
lar fellows, he never forfeited the respect of 
those who sought him, Some, perhaps, were 
afraid of him, Dut more belieyed in him, At 
forty, he was one of the handsomest of men, 
Tall, well-formed, graceful, no one could gaze 
for the first time at his eloquent speaking fea- 
tures, his flashing eye, so expressive, so capa- 
ble of emotion, his quick mobile lip, his breezy 
rippling curls, his white, small hand, without 
involuntarily envying him. And to hear him 
talk, whether he affected wit or seriousness, one 
could not help believe, here is a glorious man. 
Thank God! there are not many such glorious 
ones in this world of ours. 

Not the least among those whom he had de: 
ceived was Mrs. Fleming, When he entered 
society as the selfmade man, and the au: 
thor of a genuine earnest hook that plead elo- 
quently for noble principles, she had been pleas- 
ed with him, attracted towards him as an honest 
deserving mau. She had helped him forward, 
as he meant she should do, and had given him 
credit for all that genuineness of character 
which he so well knew howto affect. She had 
patronized and introduced him, so long as she 
thought he needed such assistance, and he had 
long been one of those favored ones who were 
admitted into her select coterie. This was be- 
cause she really and truly liked him for what he 
pretended to be—the self-made son of — 
Slightly frivolous perhaps she thought him at 
times, but ‘twas merely the exuberance of an 
o’erflowing fancy. She wag proud of bim, for 
he seemed to her one of those’ rare examples in 
which the earnest striying of a self-helper had 
shown itself adequate to conquer and obliterate 
the innate snobbery of the parvenu. 

Why, then, did Aulicus Clinquant hate Mrs, 
Fleming, and why was he at the head of the 
opposition to her sovereignty? She herself 
could not have guessed ; only the malice-whet- 
ted acuteness of Mrs. Morninglory had ae 
able to solve his secret, and so for she held the 
reins on him, It was this: the ong sole mie 
take he had ever made, as a ian of the world, 
since he entered society, was jn regard to Mrs, 
Fleming, and he hated her heeause of that 
mistake, Mrs. Fleming had received him, had 
treated him well, had evidently taken delight in 
his company. He was nota Malvolio, by any 


faculties to his disadvantage. It was hts pride 
to believe himself capable of finding out behind 
the conventional mask what people really 
thought of him. But in the case of Mrs. Flem- 
ing he deceived himself, or was deceived by hig 
vanity, for once. He knew bis qua attraétive 
qualities, he gaw iow =e § rs. Fleming made 
of him, Ne'fad studibd'n stefed''the Heart 
of woman, and—he ftincied this queenly woman 
in love with him! What then?: What indeed 
but to win her and wear her, like a regal gem 
as she was. Terrible indéed nen Wag the’ re- 
vulsion when be {a\nd that hers was a woman's 
heart tie hid'not rightly studied ; and that this 
Queen, to whom ‘he ‘had planned to ‘become 
Prince Consort, looked upon him simply as a 
protesé, a man of good parts, who deserved the. 





ties will come to her; but, Herman, don’t you 


tlemen who promised themselves the credit of 
having fostered one of the most deserving of 
In Florence he ingratiated himself 


means ; self-esteem never clouded his othey..de 


an aspirant for her hand—he was too shrewd 
to commit himself in any such matters—bnt 
why had she not? Oh, ‘twas a bitter thought! 
Because—it was evident to him, as a conclusion 
he could not escape, however he might desire 
to do so—because she had never elles con- 
templated the possibility even of his daring 
to presume so much, to aspire so high! Howso- 
eyer much she may have deemed him “ audaz 
omnia perpeti,” he felt that this was a hyper- 
bole of audacity that she had never dream ; 
From the day that this conviction forced itself 
upon his mind, he hated her, and resolved, if by 
any means he could, to humble her to the dust. 
His hatred of Mrs. Morninglory was only sec- 
ond to his hatred of Mrs, Fleming—for the 
former had guessed his secret, and was not 
remiss in taunting him about it—but it was 
second, and he determined to employ her as 
his instrument. Together, in quiet but pro- 
found alliance, they laid their plans for the 
undermining of the fair citadel that stood so 
calm, so apparently impregnable, in the broad 
sunshine, o’erlooking and o’ertopping all, as 
bright Alhambra o’erlooked and o’ertopped the 
Moorish Vega. 

Stach were the elements of the opposition, 
whén Mrs. Fleming resumed her place as leader 
in society. Such they were, strengthened some- 
what, but still perdus and altogether undemon- 
strative, when, at the end of a year, Jasper fled 
from home, and left no index as to where he 
was to be sought. The reader, perhaps, may 
think that this cireumstance would have had a 
tendency to banish her from the world ; but far 
otherwise. After that event, she rather seemed 
to enjoy society, began to acquire a real fond- 
ness for company; for while in company, 
thought was, if not driven off, at least deadened 
and robbed of its intensity. What that tender 
proud mother suffered, no one may say, What- 
ever agonies racked her in private, and however 
much she gave way to grief and despair in the sol- 
itude of her own chamber, she preserved an un- 
broken front for society. Her eye may have insen- 
sibly acquired an anxiety of look not previously 
there ; her cheek may have grown slightly paler, 
and less perfectly full in its ontline; her step 
may have become a little less springy and elas- 
tic; her hair may have concealed here and 
there a newly-intruding silver strand, but her 
smile, her gesture, her words, her gaiety, were 
still the same, still Mrs. Fleming’s, still incom- 
parable. Her son, she said, like most young 
men, had gone on his travels—it was the nature 
of youth to grow impatient of one place; the 
very birds, you know, irk of their nests, and, 
even half-fledged, seek to fly away. She believed 
he had gone to California, a fine field for ad- 
venture and the study of character. She was 
not certain exactly when to look for his return. 
Eh bien! She knew he was doing well, and 
was used to his being away from her; so it did 
not matter much. She did not believe in bring- 
ing up children with an apron-string tether. 
They can best take care of themselves who 
learn to do so unassisted. And all this she 
would say in the quietest smiling manner, inter- 
luding it with gay remark and pleasant inquiry. 
But this mode of disposing the question did not 
satisfy the astute Clinquant. He suspected 
some inystery, and gradually he found out thai 
his suspicions were just. He could make Mrs. 
Fleming wince when Jasper was his theme, and 
he failed not to do so frequently. By assiduous 
study, he and Mrs. Morninglory partially solved 
the mystery, and gradually laid their toils. 

Meantime, the Queen reigned on in her own 
regal fashion. With company in the cities, 
having company at the Hall, she lived over 
again the days of her early triumpis. Suitors 
numerous enough kneeled at her feet, stout 
Congressmen, who wanted female influence to 
help their political schemes; dry old million- 
aires, who wanted to enjoy life and keep “an 
establishment,” now that the palsy of age was 
aieady shaking them ; earnest men, who found 
;a kindred soul in her ; and mad infatuated 
_ youths, kneeling, full of Byronic frenzy; and 
| she put them all away, disdainfully, kindly, or 

laughingly, as it pleased her fancy. She chap- 
eroned young girls into successful matches, as 
of old ; crushed snobbery, as of old ; patronized 
worth, as of old; and society was prouder of 
“—— than of Mrs. Fleming. 
| And so, a year passed on. J asper had been 
away a year, and no news of him, save that let- 
ter to the gardener; and that enclosed pawn- 
ticket, being redeemed, had given her his little 
watch, to be kept locked up in casket, and 
cherished as = mothers know how to cherish 
such things. No other news of him. Good 
| God! could she contemplate the thoucht! Upon 
| what wide waste of waters, on what desert 
shore, in what vile company, was now that cher- 
ished son? Or, perhaps he now languishes 
poverty-stricken and diseased, in some hospital 4 
or is lying, ee out his dear life, in some 
forlorn forest; or those bones, bleaching upon 
yon reef—whose are they? not his—ah. death 
sooner than such a thought! yet it will come. 
Or, that wicked-eyed shark; darkl flashing 
under the green waters, what dear like has per- 
ished into his maw? And thou art denslon 
and feasting, and being called merr , the while! 
And for what? Why will he languish, or bleed 
| oF bleach—or, at best, why does he wander 
| hopeless, forlorn, penniless? Why, indeed, but 
| to satisfy the urgings of thy pride—thy pride 
which even he himself styled_accursed, and fled 
from, a3 men flee from the Church's anathema, 
or the sorceress’s malison! Away the thought! 
‘tis madness! On with the dance! Let us 
think not, but live! 

Ah, but there are griefs the stoutest soul 
dares not even try “ in lies down.” 

And so, Jasper had been away a year, and 
Mr. Classj¢ had become a fixture at the Hall, 
and there was to be a grand ball in the city in 
two weeks’ time—the last of the season—to pre- 
pare for which, Mrs. Fleming had resumed the 
usual apartments at her hotel in the city. 

VI, 
How Jasper Cruised in the Flirt. 


The good ship Flirt, of Nantucket, John 
Hussey, master, was “going out” after sperm- 
whale. She was an old tub of a ship, at some 
former period of her existence painted white 
with blue lines, but now all streaked and stain- 
ed with tar, and rust, and slush, and peeied off 
blister-fashion as ta her paint, and patched as 
to her sails; for, though only four months from 
port, she had come “round the Horn,” and the 
irate old Storm-King had dealt her a shrewd 
buffet. She had put into one of the inlets on 

western coast of Patagonia, and, by way of 
variety, her crew had exercised themselves for 
a week in killing seal. She was now sailing on 
a due northwest course, and twenty-four hours 
from land. Her mast-heads were manned, as 
the whaler’s always are, and the Captain was 
pacing the deck, just before high-nooh, longing 
for the insptying shout of “There she blows!” 
Suddenly the look-out forward stretched his 
neck, and gazed with eager intentness towards 
a single spot in the ocean. 

“Sing out!” shouted the Captain, “What do 
you see? sing out!" 
~ €Can't make her oyt, gir, said the seaman ; 
then, as if confirmed, he shouted, * Yes—it's a 
poat.” 

* Where away ?* 

* About two pointa on the starboard bow— 
she's drifting, but it seems to me there’s a man 
in her.” « 


-<— harm to asc¢ptaiv.” said the Captain. 
e 


PS *ourse was altered, so as to run 
"n the boat, which, as they neared it, was 
seen to be idly fluating along, lifted gently over 
the long Pacific swell, and yawing lazily ta the 
lazy breeze. There were tyro kawman figures in 
it, they saw, 94 they drew nearer, but they 
seemed dead—at least, they took no notice of 
the approaching ship, nor of the hail to catch a 
line. ' A boat was lowered from the ship, and a 
few strokes of the oar brought them ajongaide 
the estray. It was mn 4 whale-boat, and the 
¢ 








human figures Here been men, but were 
naw more liad sun-dried mummies, than aught 
else that could be imagined. One figure, the 
mummied frame of a large old man, was aeated 


in the stern sheets, his bare gray head bent 
down, and his loogiess hands clenched and 


powesless by. his sides. Lying upon his back 
in ee of the boat was the other mum- 





indly smile of patronage! rue, she had not 
guessed his purposes—had not imagined him 


my, with his head supported in the old man’s 
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other—his mouth agape, as if the muscles of the 
jaw had not strength to do their office, and his 
eyes closed. In the boat were also to be seen 
the feathers and bones of a penguin and the pu- 
trid skeleton of a seal, all of which had been 
eaten, save a portion of the head and the dis- 
tended viscera; a:broken calabash, also, and a 
sun-shrivelled bladder. Cut, in t, straggling, 
unskilled letters, on one of the benches, the res- 
cuers read these few words : 


“ Perished, off the coast of Patagonia, Ji 
Fleming and pote f iia 


The open jack-knife, which still lay beside the 
unfinished inscription, seemed to indicate that 
the inscribing hand had refused to do further 


duty. 

‘Tenderly those rough sailors raised up the 
cadaverous famine-victims, and with simulta- 
neous impulse placed their hands over the 
gaunt ribs, in search of a throb from the slug- 
gish hearts. 

“ This one is alive!” was shouted. 

“ And this one, too!” 

The motion seemed somewhat to revive the 
elderly one, his dry lips opened a little, and he 
whispered : 

“ Jasp., boy, raise the signal; I hear blocks 

ng.” 


But the 
that faintest fluttering at the heart. 

“Give way, my hearties,” shouted Captain 
Hussey, as they were taken aboard his boat, the 
other towing astern. “Give way, now, like good 
fellows, and we'll save them yet. Caboose ahoy!” 
hailed he, “kill that old hen, and make some 
soup. Lively, now ; lively, lads.” 

Soon they were alongside, aboard, and the 
Captain and mates, with tenderest care, min- 
istering to the starvelings, dropping rum be- 
tween their dry, cracked lips, moistening their 
inane eyelids and their shrivelled palates with 
water, feeding chicken-soup to them out of a 
spoon, until, by night, Brawny Brook was able 
to clasp the Captain’s hand in his feeble, bony 
fist, and murmured : 

“ All right, Cap’n; I’m comin 
more ; only fetch Jasper up, and 
bless ye.” 

And Jasper himself had opened his mouth 
for the careful dole of water, had opened his 
languish eyes, and motioned unceasingly for 
more, more of the God-given drink. 

We have no need to tell of the long struggle 

of those starved men with death, and how at 
last they conquered—feebly, slowly, but finally 
conquered—and, in a month, when the plodding 
old Flirt was well out in the pleasant latitudes, 
and had taken, “ tryed out,” and stowed away, 
some two hundred barrels of oil, the two were 
once more able to walk the deck and tell their 
story. Save the seal and the penguin, they had 
had nothing to eat for a month—during which 
whole time they had rowed northward from 
Fuego, hoping to cateh some vessel—and the 
seal had become so putrid towards the last, B. 
B. said, funnily, that they could only swallow it 
by holding tight upon their nostrils with thumb 
and finger, and sitting to windward during the 
buzzard’s meal. They had battled through it, 
uowever, and though still fine specimens of the 
Valvin Edson type of mortality, were ready for 
work. Would they join the ship's company, out 
for a three years’ whaling voyage? An oars- 
man and a harpooner had been lost off As- 
sumpcion. Nothing would suit them better. 
B. B. was bred to the harpoon, could strike a 
biscuit at thirty yards ; and Jasper, thanks to his 
boyish training, could pull as good an oar as 
any, slim and white though he was. The young 
man had the sinews of an Indian under that 
aristocratic thin skin. So they signed the ship’s 
articles, and were assigned for wages: to BB. 
the one-hundredth, and to Jasper the three- 
hundred-and-twentieth “lay,” or share in the 
proceeds of the cruise, 
“This is not the golden land, is it, B. B.?” 
said Jasper, ruefully, to his comrade, “not ta 
touch land for six months, perhaps a year, and 
cruising all the time after whale in this old 
grease-pot. Phew! what an ‘ancient and fish- 
like smell’ the old Coquette has. She's as 
greasy a flirt as the fat favorite of the King of 
Dahomey is reported to be, who weighs two hun- 
dred and forty, and lubricates herself daily with a 
pint of palm oil! What would my lady-mother 
say, were she to see me in these tarred ducks 
and this check-shirt, my only wardrobe? Per- 
haps ‘twould please her to see the prodigal 
among his husks;” and his brow grew dark. 

“ Nay, Jasp., my hearty, that’s not the way to 
look at it. Think if we had gone down with 
yon poor Captain, or stayed by yon poor fool of 
a mate, or had been anywhere else in our boat 


round once 
od Almighty 


sharp lookouts, You and I would have been 
scraping acquaintance with Davy Jones, eh? 
stray shots in his old locker, would we not? As 
for thy mother, I doubt not but she’d think thee a 
better man than she knew thee before, lad, for 
thou wert very cream-faced and afraid of tar 
when thou first came aboard the Clipper.” 

“And now?” said Jasper, looking at his 
rather horny palms. 

B. B. chuckled at the youth’s vanity, as he 
slyly winked and said : 

“Tis a thing to be proud of, eh, lad, that 
hard hand. Why, look ye, Jasper, I take it 
that when a man works this kind o’ work who 
has no need to do it, he is sorter spoiling God's 
pattern, whereby he was meant for something 
else, and is not really working, but playing.” 
_ “DoT not earn my bread?” asked J asper, 
indignantly. 

Aye, and thy meat too, for that matter; but 
thou doth it spitefully, like the shark snaps at the 
caboose leavings. Such grub don’t sit easy on 
a man's stomach. Thou hast sense enough, 
a to do thy work as the rest do, but at heart 
— a whit, —_ as finicy as when thou used 

P te gloves and run after the gals 


ashore. The sea js for +1 
wut ten Gt din an r the likes of me, Jasper, 


“ The sea is for me too,” bee 
ly, “and I shall socal al Sn Rema 

“There she blows! There she blows—blows— 
ows! There, she blows!” Sang out thé mast- 
head, _— — did not stop to 
tence as he hurried to his place jp she boa 
and rowed after the whale, = ‘tt eae 
spite the oaths and persuasions of Captain 
and mates, vociferously yelling from their steer- 
ing posts. 
So the old Flirt went on with her ervigg 
bowing to the long Pacific swell with ee, quaint, 
stately pore | qn antique minuct dancer. 
And, as she went on, strength grew into the 
sinews and flesh upon the bones of Brawn 
Back and Jasper, and they revelled in the wild 
though toilsome life of the sperm-Whalen. a 2 


In regard to the ingitenis of this cruise of 
the Flirt, she ship in search of such a vulgar 
thing as spérm oil, the Jasper in quest of so in- 
tangible, evanescent a thing as contentment, 
we shall not enlarge. And we shall leaya the 
reader to decide upon the questign bah natu- 
rally suggests itself’; wbethey wag the ship's ob- 
ject oF Jaspers the nobler? Canst solye me 
this problem 2” Canst say positively whether 


blubber for ail, and, thereafter, for hard dallara, 


T gave no sign of Tife beyond r 


p to finish his gen: | 


Y | is of pipaich, Dresden, and Berlin. No coun- 


Johu' Hussey’s smoky ‘{yying-out* of whale: | 


Jasper might be the man and the seaman, 
ready with jest and steady at oar, reckless, 
frank, and open-handed, # sufficiently accurate 
copy of the “able-bodied” mariner he was am- 
bitious erewhile of becoming ; but he was also 
the boy and the lover, impatient of evil. 

“ impiger, iracundas, inexorabilis, acer,” 
gloomily cursing fate, (i. ¢., himself,) as if he 
were the revenant and transmi re-embodi- 
ment of “tristis Orestes,” moodily ponder- 
ing over his woes, those stupendous woes, trans- 
cending all H pervinns woes of any. previous poor 
mortal ork, hard work, pelt 9 make him 
sweat and sleep, but idleness brought back the 
abadow and the dreams which he could not shake 
off. One feature in his case, however, -7as, 
that, working or idle, he could always sleep 
aud ply a sturdy knife and fork ; was even wont 
to smack his lips over the daily gill of rum, and, 
withal, so perfect was his digestion, that one 
would have fancied him in the possession of an 
ostrich gizzard. Still, he was not yet purged 
cnongh Tomer jump into yon try-pot, 5, asper, 
and let them “try out” the crass murkiness 
that haunts thy brain; perchance ‘twill make 
i good oil. 

[To BE ConTINUED.] 
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A BOOK FOR THE MILLION. 
We cordially commend the following enter- 


publie. The distribution of such a work amohg 
the masses could not fail to produce a most 
salutary effect. It will be equally well adapted 
to North and South, and we trust that hundreds 
of thousands of copies may be distributed 
gratuitously. 

New York, December 1, 1858. 

Dear Sir: If you have read and critically 
examined the work, you will probably agree 
with us, that no course of argument so success- 
fully controverting the practice of Slavery in 
the United States, and enforcing a precise and 
adequate view of its prostrating effects, material 
and moral, has equalled that of the volume 
entitled “ Tue Impenpine Crisis oF THE Soutu: 
How to Meer It,” by Hinton Rowan Helper, 
of North Carolina. 

No other volume now before the public, as 
we conceive, is, in all respects, so well calcu- 
lated to induce in the minds of its readers a 
decided and persistent repugnance to Slavery, 
and a willingness to co-operate in the effort to 
restrain the shameless advances and hurtful 
influences of that pernicious institution. 

The extensive circulation of a copious com- 
“ween of the work in question, among the intel- 
igent, liberty-loving voters of the country, ir- 
respective of party or locality, would, we believe, 
be productive of most beneficial results; and 
to this end we trust you will assist us in carry- 
ing out a plan we have devised, for the gratui- 
tous distribution of One Hundred Thousand 
copies of such a €ompend—which, if contracted 
for and published, will contain about two 
hundred pages,.and be bound in pamphlet form. 

One Dollar per copy is the price of the book, 
in its present form. One hundred thousand 
copies of the contemplated compend, which, on 
about two hundred pages, would contain very 
nearly all the matter now embraced in the 
regular volume, can be had, well printed, on 
good paper, for $16,000—sixteen cents each. 
This amount we propose to raise in such sums 
as you and other good friends of a good cause 
feel disposed to subscribe. 

In all cases, when convenient, contributors 
tothe cause will please make their subscriptions 
in the form of drafts, or certificates of deposit, 
payable to the order of the Hon. Witiiam H. 
AntTuon, 16 Exchange Place, New York City, 
our Treasurer and Disburser, who will regular- 
ly, through the columns of the 7'ribune, acknowl- 
edge receipts of the same. 

Strict account will be kept of all receipts, and 
it the money is not expended in the manner 
indicated above, it will, in due time, be returned 
to the contributors. 

Every person who subscribes Ten Dollars or 
more, will, if timely application be made, be 
entitled to as many copies of the compend, for 
distribution, as he may desire, not exceeding 
the number that the amount of his subscription 
would pay for at net cost. 

Subscribers’ names, with the sums severally 
subscribed by them, in all cases where the 
amount is Ten Dollars or more, will appear, 
alphabetically arranged, in the latter part of 





, the compend. 


Corresponeence or personal interviews in 


except in the path of an empty whaler with | relation to this enterprise may be had with any 


' one of the undersigned, who will be pleased to 
| receive subscriptions in aid of its speedy con- 
| summation. 
An early response from you jg respectfully 
solicited. 
| Wa. H. Antnoy, 16 Exchange Place, N. Y. 
| Sami. E, Sewaun,46 Washington st., Boston. 
Wx, B, Tuomas, Cor. 13¢h and Willow sts., 
Philadelphia. 
Ws. McCavuttey, 158 Market st., Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 
Lewis Creenanxe, Washington D. C. 
| Casstvs M. CLay, Whitehall, Ky. 
| Fraycis P. Buarr, Jun., St. Louis, Ma. 
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| Hovses ry Itayy=sA letter from Florence, 
in the Providence Journal, makes especial 
yaenticn of the solidity of Florentine houses. 
They are built of stone, and last for centuries. 
A conflagration would be next to impossible, 
The city could hardly be destroyed hy fye, In 
few houses is there sufficient cgmbustible ma- 
terial to make a blaze great enough to commu- 
nicate to the adjoining house. ‘The ceiling of 
the first story is almost universally a brick arch. 
These arches, in some houses, are also carried 
through all the upper stories. The floors are 
in every case of brick, ground to different de- 
grees of smoothuess, or of cement, handsomely 
painted in imitation gf yarble. Wherever it 
can be done, pastor i Substituted for wood, as 
in {he easing of doors and windows, or other 





| kinds of ornament. What, by our mechanics, 
is technically called “furring,” is unknowy 
there. , 

_ Whoever goes to Italy, 9g many do, expect- 
ing to find the prin jipat'part of the buildings of 
marhle, \giih be Gisappointed. Marble structures 
}form the rare exception instead of the ryle, 
Full ninety per cent. of the buildings of Italy 
have stuecoed or plastered exterior walls. This 
is true of Naples, Rume, and Florence, and it 


wy of Europe, with the exception of France, is 
so well supplied with stone of various kindg for 
exterior construction as the United States of 
North America. It is gy ya inside and not 
upon the outsida ef ehurches and palaces that 
one gees the most iberal expenditure jy prosaic 
pavement and panellings, ja warble columns 
dnd entablatures, and altar decorations, There 
™ ne rig vol that more marble has already been 
weet 4D AmMenca In exterjoy + 

wel take OF Construction than 


=». 





wags a hase, ignoble pursuit, in comparison with 
that of this Childe avold Jasper, flecine a of 
he gras courageles to hee. on. toiling till his 
* as har eped.to ure down his soul’s unrest? 

. ery debateable matter, I conjecture, and 

one not easily to be settled. However, it is 
with this sot-croyant Childe Harold, and not 
with barrels of oil-nor “ flakes ” of hiubber, try- 


pots, harpoons, and guch like, that we have to 
Gani, yd } wast therefore refrain from telling 
of the 


irt’s wanderings and “ reef-rovings ; ” 
how they encountered the Typhoon in the 
China seas ; how they coasted Japan ; how they 
visited among the green gemmy islets of the 
Pacific, dropped there by the fleeing Titans, 
and shaped into glorious bowers by the fairies 
and mermaids; how they hunted the whale off 
Siberia, even venturesomely following him far 
into the Polar seas ; nor how finally, leaky and 
crippled, they put into Golden Gate, and the 
crew fled for the new E} Dorado. 
Besides, does not Jasper’s Journal exist in 
tangible manuscript, fairly put together, and 
legible enough for ordinary purposes? and are 
not all these things, and many more curious 
miculars, shrewd observations, abstruse re- 
ections, and absurdest ravings, contained 





lap—a young man, scarce so brown as the 


_Divisiuiry or Marrer.—A curious calen- 
~uon has been made by Dr. Thompson, the 
well-known English L gege are to show to what 
degree matter could be divided, and still be 
sensible to the eye. He dissolved a grain of 
nitrate of lead in five hundred thousand grains 
of water, and passed through the solution a 
current of sulphuretted hydrogen, when the 
whole liquid became sensibly discolored. Now, 
a grain of water may be regarded as equal toa 
drop of that liquid, and a drop may be easily 
spread out so as to cover a square inch of sur- 
face. But, under an ordinary micrascope, the 
millionth of a square inch may be distinguished 
hy the eye. The water, therefore, could be di- 
vided into five hundred billion parta.* But lead, 
in a grain of nitrate of lead, weighs 0.62 grain; 
an atom of lead cannot weigh more than 
1,310,000,000,000th of a grain, while the atom 
of sulphur, which, combined with the lead, ren- 
dered it visible, could not weigh more than 
1-2,015,000,000—that is, the two-billionth part 
of a grain. A billion is a million of millions. 
If a person were able to count at the rate of two 
hundred in a minute, and to work without in- 
termission twelve hours in a day, he would take, 
to count a billion, 6,944,944 days, or 19,025 
years 319 days. But this may be nothing to 


— 





prise to the attention and patronage of the | 7 





nena 


| tures so minute that a hundred millions of them 

may be comprehended in the space of a cubic 
inch. But these creatures, until they are lost 
to the sense of sight, aided by the most power- 
ful instruments, are secn to possess organs 
fitted for collecting their food, and even captur- 
ing their prey. In reckoning the size of such 
atoms, we must not speak of billions, but of bil- 
lions of billions. 





a 
Dr. Lardner, in one of his recently-published 
scientific works, endeavors to convey to the 
some idea of the enormous speed of the 
locometive going at the rate of seventy miles 
an hour. Seventy miles an hour is, in round 
numbers, one hundred and five feet per second, 
that is, a motion in virtue of which a passen- 
ger is carried over thirty-five yards between 
two beats of a common clock. Two objects 
near him, a HF gas asunder, pass by his eye in 
the thirty-fifth part of a second; and if thirty- 
five stakes were erected by the side of the road, 
one yard asunder, the whole would his 
eye between two beats of a clock; if they had 
any strong color, such as red, they would ap- 
pear a continuous flash of red. At such a speed, 
therefore, the objects on the side of the road 
are not distinguishable, When two trains hay- 
‘| ing this soot pass each other, the relative ve- 
locity will be double this, or seventy yards per 
second; and if one of the trains were seventy 
yards long, it would flash by in a single second. 
To accomplish this, supposing the driving- 
wheels seven feet in diameter, the piston must 
change its direction in the cylinder ten times 
in a second. But there are two cylinders, and 
the mechanism is so regulated that the dis- 
charges of steam are alternate. There are, 
therefore, twenty discharges of steam per sec- 
ond, at equal intervals; and thus these twenty 
puffs divide a second into twenty equal parts, 
each puff having the twentieth of a second be- 
tween it and that which precedes and follows it. 
The ear, like the eye, is limited in the rapidity 
of its sensation; and, sensitive as that organ 
is, it is not capable of distinguishing sounds 
which succeed each other at intervals of the 
twentieth part of a second. According to ex- 
periments that have been made, the flight of a 
cannon ball was 6,700 feet in one quarter of a 
minute, equal to five miles per minute, or three 
hundred miles per hour. It follows, therefore, 
that a railway train, going at the rate of seven- 
ty-five miles per hour, has the velocity of one- 

fourth that of a cannon-ball. 





THe Oxpest Meetinc-Hovse.—The old 
(Uniiarian) meeting-house of the first parish in 
Hingham was erected in 1681-2. It is the old- 
est house of worship in New England, and said 
to be the oldest in the country, (except one in 
Jamestown, Va., which has ceased to be oceu- 
pied,) and, for aught that appears, may still 
serve the parish for fiity years to come. The 
pastorate of this church has been vacant but a 
little more than two years since 1u3d—~a period 
of 223 years. The house is nearly square on 
the ground, with what is called a hip-roof; or 
four roofs—oue on each side, rising to a point 
in the centre, and the apex eenek with a bel 
fry and spire. ‘Lhis arrangement permits the 
bell rope to fall into the broad aisle, except that 
it is drawn up into the attic whenever the house 
is to be occupied. The old house attracts much 
attention from visiters and strangers. 

Several years ago, it was the custom of the 
churches in town to suspend services at their 
respective houses on the afternoon of Fast day, 
and assemble in the old “ship,” so called, to 
listen to a temperance address from some one 
of the pastors, each taking his turn. Qn one 
of these occasions, as Rey. Mr. Dyer, then a 
comparative stranger, was speaking from the 
high old pulpit, not observing the proximity of 
the pulpit lamps, he throw out his hand a little 
too far, and up weut ‘one of the glass shades 
with numerous rapid sowmersets, till it nearly 
reached the ald sounding-board ; then changing 
its cause, it came down, barely escaping the 
head of the President of the meeting, who sat 
below in front of the pulpit, and was shivered 
to atoms at his feet. 

The incident caused a slight merriment for 
the moment, and will not svon be forgotten by 
those present. It is mentioned simply as one 
of the events connected with the old hoase. 
The present pastor of the society was ordained 
July 2d, 1806, and though rising of eighty 
years of age, yet walks the streets with more 
elastic step than many men of fifty.— Congrega- 
tionalist. 

—e 

DIFFERENCES {N THE CHURSH.—-] remember 
once, at Merton College Chapel, (May, 1844,) 
whilg Archdeacon Manning was preaching an 
eloquent sermon on the eternity of reward and 
punishment in the future life, f was looking at 
the row of windows opposite, and I saw that 
there were seven, all different in pattern andi 
construction, yet all harmonizing with each 
other and with the building of which they 
formed part; a symbol they might have been of 
differences in the Chayeh of Christ. From the 
varied windowg opposite I looked down to the 
faces of the congregation, all up-turned to the 
preacher, with expression how different Faith, 
ope, fear, in the open mouths and expanded 
eyelids of some ; a sort of sileut protest in the 
compressed lips and knitted brows of others ; a 
speculative inquiry and jaterest, or merely ad- 
miring acquiescence, in others—as the high or 
low, the wide oF contracted head prevailed; and 
all thia @iversity in organization, in habits of 
thought, in expression, harmonized for the time 
by one predominant object, one feeling! the 
hungry sheep looking up to be fed! When I 
sigh over may disagreement, let me think 
of those windows in Mevion College Chapel, aad 
the same light from heaven streaming through 
them all{ and of that assemblage of human 
faces, wptifted with the same aspization, one 
and all—Mrs. Jameson. 





Ricnes.—On a sultry, hot summer day, ata 
honest old man was plowing his own field, when 
suddenly, wader the shade of an oak, he beheld 
a godiike figure slowly approaching him. The 
man started back. 

“JT am Solomon,” said the phantom, in & 
confiding voice, “ What art thou doing here, 
old man? ™ 

Jf thou art Solomon,” was the reply, “ how 
canst thou ask me? When I was a youth, thou 
didst send me to the ant; I saw its method of 
living, and it taught me to be diligent, industri- 
ous, and peysevering, and gather the super- 
fluous for a stormy day. What I then learnt, 
t geitl continue to do.” 

“Thou has studied thy lesson but half,” re- 
plied the spirit; “go once more to the ant, and 
learn from it atso how to find rest and quiet in 
the winter of thy years, and how to enjoy that 
which thou hast hoarded up.”"—From the Ger~ 
naa, 





Scnoois.—Now, although, as I have said 
before, there were n9 sovis and no peed of 
schools and langwages for God’s sake and the 
Scriptures’=-yet were this alone a sufficient 
reason for snahlicning, everywhere the best 
schools for boys and girls—that the world has 
need of skillful men and women, in order to 
maintain its secular condition The men 
should be fit to govern the jayd and the people ; 
the women should ke well able to guide and 
preserve housg, children and servants. Now, 
must sugh meu %e made out of boys, and such 
wamen out of little girls; therefore, it 1s 1m- 
portant to train and educate little boys and 
girls aright for such a work.— Martin Luther. 





Marriage or Krypxep.—A bill has passed 
the House of Representatives of Georgia, by a 
vote of fifty-six to fifty-two, prohibiting the in- 
termarriage of first cousins, under a severe 
enalty, and cutting off the inheritance of issue. 
he preamble to the bill asserts that many de- 
formations of mind and body are of congenial 
origin, from the practice of near kindred inter- 
marrying with each other, 
ee 


Coxversatiox.—Liberty is a fine thing; it’s 
a great help to conversation, to have leave to 
say what one will. I have seen a woman of 
quality, who has not had one grain of wit, eu- 
tertain a whole company the most 














therein, in sufficient bulk? Of. surety, yes. 


the division of matter. There are living crea- 
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the world, only with her malice.— aa § 
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To ApventisrRs.—Business men will find it greatly to 
their advantage to advertise in the Era, 

Messrs. Pettingill & Co. S. B. Niles, and Joy, Coe, & 
Co., are our authorized advertising agents for Boston 


New York, and ‘ hilude!phia, 
__ 


The following ge n are dited agents for the 
Ea: GW. Light, Boston, Mass.; J. A. Innis, Sale, 
cass ; Phomas Wheeler, Cincinnati, Ohio; L. T. Park, 
Monit Union, Ohio. 
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JASPER. 
Inducement to New Subscribers. 


Owing to the unusual interest manifested 
by our readers in the story now in course of 
publication in the Era, entitled “ Jasper,” we 
have concluded, in order that all new subseri- 
bers may have the benefit of the story, to issue 
an “Extra” on the Ist of January, contain- 
ing all the chapters published up to that time. 

This Extra will be sent free to all 2w sub- 


seribers. 





pa A few of our new subscribers will receive 
this week a copy of our “ Extra,” containing 
the story entitled “Jasper,” published in the 
Era, up to December Ist; those who do not re- 
ceive it will be furnished, about the first of 
January, with a double extra, containing all the 
story up to that time. It appears we did not 
print a large enough edition of our first extra. 

The Extra is issued at a heavy expense to us, 
but we know it will be fully appreciated by our 
subscribers. 





Some person sends us a letter from Rayner- 
town, New York, enclosing $2 for the Hra, but 
neglects to sign his name. Who is it ? 





THE UNITED STATES POSTAL ESTAB- 
LISHMENT. 


For several years past, the revenue of the 
Post Office Department has fallen below the 
expenditures; and the excess of the latter has 
augmented with fearful rapidity during the late 
and present Administrations. Our readers 
may have learned, from the synopsis of the 
Postmaster General's report published in our 
last, that the revenue of the Department, du- 
ring the fiscal year ending June 30, was 
$7,486,792.86. 

During the same period, the expenditures 
amounted to $12,722,470.01. The expendi- 
tures therefore exceed the receipts $5,235,677.15. 
This difference is made up by annual appro- 
priations from the Federal Treasury. 

The estimates of the head of the Department 
for the next fiscal year present a still greater 
disparity between the receipts and expenditures. 
The latter, we are told, will run up to 
$14,776,520, while the revenue will amount 
to only $7,786,080—leaving a balance to be 
made up, by appropriations out of the Treasury, 
amounting to $6,990,440. 

This enormous balance of expenditures over 
the receipts of the Post Office Department at 
once marks the progress which the country has 
made in wealth, and which the sham Democ- 
racy has made in profligate extravagance. 
Everything is now conducted on the grandest 
scale. Our national expenditures have risen 
from the ten millions under John Quincy 
Adams, to one hundred millions under Buchan- 
an; and, as a matter of course, official jobbing, 


and travelling facilities at the expense of New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, &. 

We therefore cordially endorse..this recom- 
mendation of the Postmaster General. i 

Mr. Brown next states ‘that the expense of 
transporting the mails on railroads is greater 
than that by coaches, but he fails to recommend 
a remedy. = 


of rates of postage approaching more nearly the 
value or cost of transportation and delivery of 
letters and printed Matter,” and says that “a 
mote in this direction was made at the last ses- 
sion-of Congress, by the introduction: of a bill 
in the Senate, having for its chief objects the 
raising. of the three-cents rate upon letters 
to five cents, and the abolition of the discount 
now allowed by law for the payment of news- 
paper and pamphlet postage quarterly ot yearly 
in advance.” This is only a “move” in the 
right “ direction,” and we are left to the infer- 
ence that Mr. Brown's standard of the cost of 
transportation and delivery would be still 
higher. 

We have already adverted to the fact that the 
free States, as a whole, pay their own postage, 
within a fraction; while the South costs the 
country millions in mail and travelling facili- 
ties. These facts show that there can be no 
general and uniform rate of postage suited to 
the necessities of the Post Office in different 
localities. The present rate of three cents is 
higher than necessary for New England, New 
York, and Pennsylvania, which yield a surplus 
of near seven hundred thousand dollars to the 
Department ; it is too low for the other free 
States; and it is greatly too low for the South. 
The Northeastern States are now overtaxed, in 
order to extend mail facilities to the South and 
West, and yet there is a deficit of millions. Mr. 
Brown insists upon taxing the North to nearly 
double the present rate, in order to relieve his 
Department from embarrassment. We protest 
against this policy, as unjust. If it is deemed 
proper to keep up the mail facilities at their 
present standard, let it be done at the expense 
of the common treasury, and not by taxing one 
section directly for the benefit of another. And 
even on this plan, the Northeast, while paying 
its own postage, would be taxed indirectly to 
pay that of other sections; but it would have 
the advantage of taxing the sections benefitted 
themselves, at the same time. Mr. Brown's 
plan is a’cool proposition to tax the North di- 
rectly, and pay the money thus raised over to 
the South. He proposes to raise three and a 
half millions of dollars by this most unjust ex- 
pedient, and there can be no doubt that three 
millions of it would come out of Nozthern pock- 
ets. The extortion of these three millions of 
taxes would depress commercial enterprise, 
check the diffusion of intelligence, and be a 
“step backward ” in civilization. 

The Postmaster General admits the facts as- 
sumed by us in this reasoning, and, indeed, it 
would be idle to deny facts which his own re- 
ports and those of his predecessors substanti- 
ate. He says: 

“Tn a compact and dense population, the 
present rate might bear some reasonable pro- 
portion to the actual cost of transportation ; but 
in a widely-extended country, like the United 
States, now reaching from one ocean co the 
other, and in many portions of it thinly popu- 
lated, three cents would seem to be altogether 
insuflicient to meet the actual expense incurred 
by the Government in sending forward the let- 
ters.” é 


The older States of the North and East are 





2. Mr. Brown recommends “ the imposition } 
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A REMARKABLE BOOK. 
Ns q Mn . 
Future Life ; or Scenes in’ Ansther World. By George 
Wood, author of * Peter Schlemihl in America,” “ Mod- 


ern Pilgrims,” &e. New York: Derby & Jackson. Eor 
sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D.C. 


The little childy who, when asked what she 
supposed her father was doing in heaven, re- 
plied, “0, I suppose he is playing with his 
blocks,” was probably nearer the truth than the 
great mass of the Christian world. Our ideas, 
of the future lite are extremely vague, and the 
worst of it is, that any attempt to render them 
less so is met with suspicion, if not a rebuke, 
for the folly and presumption of attempting to 
pry into the hidden things of God. Heaven, 
indeed, we have been taught, is a place of per- 
fect holiness and happiness, but a holiness so 
severe, and a happiness so unvarying and pas- 
sive, that a living, hearty, active nature dreads 
going to heaven but little less than not going 
there. At least, that was our own juvenile ex- 
perience. The change which death produces 
is supposed to be so entire, the revulsion so 
great, that the soul can hardly be said to pre- 
serve its identity. It bears about the same re- 
lation to the soul on earth that the good little 
children in books bear to the mischievous lit- 
tle scoundrels around us, that try our patience 
every hour of their precious lives. We confess 
we never could understand the reason or the 
reasonableness of this. Why the Bible should 
use the strongest figures to help our conception 
of Heaven, and yet be supposed to forbid all 
conjectures regarding it, has never been satis- 
factorily explained. It certdinly seems to us 
that if people thought more of heaven, they 
would think less of earth. If the future had 
more influence over us, the present would have 
less. 

Therefore we are glad this book has been 
written. It is an honest, bold effort to put men 
on the right track. Its central idea is that the 
future life is a spiritualization of this, All the 
faculties of the soul—love, hope, memory, joy, 
mirth—not only retain their pristine vigor, but 
are stimulated to new activity. There is a new 
impulse, but it is in the old direction. One of the 
greatest (perhaps the greatest) changes consists 
in the absence of sin. One of the characters 
describes this very happily. “The great unap- 
preciated weight of sin, which, like our earth’s 
atmosphere, once weighed me down, was now 
no more.” The plan of the book is simple. 
Two friends, Peter Schlemihl and Mrs. Jay, 
meet in a world devoted to art and beauty. Its 
inhabitants are sinless beings, as, indeed, the 
inhabitants of all worlds, except our own, are 
represented to be. Here, painting, music, and 
eloquence, are carried to the highest perfection, 
and taught to new-comers from the earth. Yet 
the redeemed, notwithstanding their inferiority 
in beauty, grace, and knowledge, are looked 
upon with peculiar reverence as partakers of 
the Divine nature, “one with God, as Christ and 
God are one.” “ Nothing,” he says, “had in- 
spired him with such a sense of their angelic 
goodness, as their condescension to the poverty 
of his ideas. But here they regard us as the 
sons of God, and, as such, we are objects of 
their admiration and love. Our histories are 
more wonderful to them than was the story of | 
Sinbad the Sailor to us in our childhood. Only 
our tales are real, and they often ask questions 
as to our intentions and motives of action in 


exactly in the condition of compactness and | our lives on earth, which lie beyond all our ca- 


peculation, thieving, and fraud, is the order of density which Mr. Brown admits to be compati- | pacities to answer. We are, indeed, infants in 
? 5° ; . . . 

the day. Millions are made at one fell swoop ble with a cheap rate of postage; and we are | comparison, but, in their regard, we are, all of 

by land grants to railroads, by clandestine unable to see how he reconciles the admission | us, Jnfantas of the King of Kings and Lord of 


sales of highly-improved Government reserva- 


with his recommendation of ahigher rate. Three 


tions, by contracts for supplying the army and | cents is more than sufficient for revenue in that 


navy, and by contracts for running four-horse | § 
post coaches through the wildernesses of the | $ 


Lords.” 
Our Christians of the nineteenth century form 


ection, but the people must be taxed, their bu- | a warm friendship with St. Perpetua, a martyr 
iness, social and literary intercourse, must be | of the third, and with Faustinus and Calliste of 


Southwest, without passengers. curtailed and injured, by a five or ten cent rate, | the first. 


They entertain each other with ac- 


As the necessary result of this profligacy and in order that the South may have mail facilities, | counts of their lives, and the peculiarities of their 


corruption, our thieves and peculators are be- which she cannot afford at her own cost. 


coming princes in wealth, the standard of 


several times, just as we should suppose they 
2. We also concur in the general views ex. | would do, if men and women are the same per- 


character and of morals is depreciating, and pressed by the Postmaster General in regard to | sons in heaven that they are on earth. The 


the people are saddled with a national debt | transatlantic and other ocean postage. 


and heavy taxes. 
The Postmaster General recommends sever- 


The | old masters of harmony continue to exercise 
Post Office should be chargeable no further, in | their genius in producing grander oratorios than 
keeping up lines of steamers to foreign coun- | ever roused an earthly audience to rapture. 


al expedients for reducing the expenses and | tries, than the amount of postage they yield. If | The golden-mouthed Chrysostom pours forth 
augmenting the revenue of his Department. | the interests of commerce require steam lines, | his burning words to an assembly, every one of 
Some of them are good, while others are they should be chargeable to the Treausry De- | which is en rapport to the speaker. Metaphy- 


characterized by that Southern sectional favor- 
itism which has become the settled policy of 
the “ Democratic ” party. 


partment, and not to the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 
But he thinks that the steam lines be- 


sicians still delight to discuss subjectivities and 
objectivities. The little nun Angela is still 
“sober, steadfast, and demure,” till the genial 


The following are ‘he suggestions of Mr. | tween our Southern ports, and those of Mexico | light melts away the gloom of the recluse. The 
Brown for remedying the embarrassments into | 2nd Brazil, need extra aid from the Depart- 


which the postal system has fallen. 


He says; | ment, and he is willing to see New England, 


West Fnd aristocrat is slightly exclusive, the 
Fifth Avenue matron full of piquancy, and 


“An act of Congress should be passed, ex- | New York, and Pennsylvania, pay five cents, or | Peter himself somewhat given to jesting. This 
planatory of the act of March 3, 1845, which | even a higher rate of letter postage, in order 


makes it ‘the duty of the Postmaster General, 
in all future lettings of contracts for the trans- 
portation of the mails, to let the same, in every 
case, to the lowest bidder tendering sufficient 
guarantees for faithful performance, without 
other reference to the mode of such transporta- 
tion than may be necessary to provide for the 
due gelerity, certainty, and security of such 
transportation.” And to make the law more 
emphatic, it should provide that the Postmas- 
ter General shall not in any case whatever ac- 
cept a bid for mail service having any refer- 
ence to the conveyance of passengers or freight 
of any kind other than regular mail matter. 

“The effect of such legislation would be to 

substitute stages with two horses on routes 
where four-horse coaches are now employed, 
while stages in their turn would give -place to 
the buggy, and, indeed, oftentimes to horseback 
conveyance. In the few cases where four-horse 
vehicles would be necessary, on account of the 
large amount of mail matter, the difference be- 
tween the cost of passenger coaches and the 
plainer and cheaper wagon, sufficient for con- 
veying the mails, would be very considerable, 
and so, also, a proportionate saving would re- 
sult in the case of stages, when changed to a 
plainer and cheaper conveyance of equal ca- 
pacity” 

We confess that we are at a loss to under- 
stand what explanation could make the law of 
March 3, 1845, more explicit as regards the duty 
of the Postmaster General, than the language 
quoted from it above by Mr. Brown. The pas- 
sage cited expressly enjoins what he recom- 
mends; but it may be that some other clause 
gives color to the vicious practice which he 
condemns, but conforms to; and if such is the 
case, it is to be hoped that Congress will yield 
the explanation demanded. It is certainly a 
great abuse, and a great source of profitless 
expenditure on the part of the Department, to 
run four-horse coaches through sparsely-peopled 
regions, for the accommodation of an occasional 
passenger. The travelling public should foot 
their own bills, and not saddle them upon the 
people. Wherever the amount of travel will 
justify it, mail contractors will run coaches, in 
order to enhance their profits ; and where travel 
is not sufficient to justify the running of coaches, 
the additional expense should not be put upon 

the Department. sy: 

These splendid lines of post coaches, which 
it is the custom to keep up at the ‘expense of 
the Department, are one great cause of its 
pecuniary embarrassments. The effect of the 
system is to tax the-people of the more settled 
portions of the country, not merely to send the 


“ As regards a line from some sutiable port 
in the United States to Brazil, and the exten- 
sion of the California line from Panama to the 
south Pacifie coast; which, for commercial as 
well as for mail purposes it is so desirable 
should be established, and the line from New 
Orleans to Vera Cruz, it is apparent that the 
postages to be derived thereform would defray 
but a trifling portion of the expense of the ser- 
vice. I regard it as highly important that the 
line to Vera Cruz should be continued. From 
the first of July to the first of November of this 
year, there was no mail upon this line, and tem- 
porary service is now performed for the post- 
ages only, in the hope that Congress will im- 
mediately authorize the making of a contract 
at a reasonable compensation. I respectfully 
recommend this, and that the same authority be 
— respecting lines to Brazil and the south 
acific. The contract on the Charleston and 
Havana line will expire on the 30th of June 
next; and this, also, it is apparent, will require 
other aid than what could be derived from the 
postages to sustain it. The Vera Cruz and 
Havana lines, as well as the lines to California, 
should be classed as coastwise ; and, whether 
susceptible of being sustained from the post- 
ages or not, should not, in my judgment, be 
subject to that restriction.” 
It would have been much fairer to call upon 
the Federal Government for an appropriation 
to defray the expense of the steam mail facili- 
ties between people whose addiction to writing 
would not warrant any sanguine hopes of postal 
revenue. But the head of the Post Office De- 
partment is for raising the necessary amount 
by a tax upon the correspondence of the com- 
mercial sections of the Union. 
It is too late in the day to talk of raising the 
rates of postage. It cannot be done, as we 
have demonstrated, without gross injustice to 
the most populous section of the Union, and 
without throwing a serious obstruction in the 
way of the trade and intercourse of the people. 
The proposition is anti-Democratic, sectional, 
and partial, and could only originate with a 
party whose stronghold is Slavery. 
The Southern sham Democracy at this mo- 
ment threaten to dissolve the Union, rather 
than submit to higher duties on imported mer- 
chandise, on the assumption that such imports 
operate to the advantage of Northern manufac- 
turers, at the expense of Southern planters. 
They cannot deny that the protection to domes- 
tic industry resulting from imposts is general 
in its character, and that Southerners who 


will probably shock those who, forgetting that 


that postal facilities may be extended to the | God made man in His own image, fancy 
commerce of the South. He says: 


laughter to have been introduced since Eve ate 

the apple. Others may be disappointed at find- 

ing that we do not, by stepping into the other 

world, step at once into the arcana of all knowl- 

edge, but must follow on to know. Yet, does 

not the very structure of our minds prescribe 

the-law of sequences? It is the prerogative of 
Omnipotence to see all at aglance. Finite na- 

tures must acquire gradually. Others still will 

hardly relish the prospect of their old habits of 
thought clinging to them after the mortal coil 

is shuffled off, but philosophy shows that it 

could hardly be otherwise, if we are to preserve 

our identity, if local change is not to produce 
organic change. 

But the author does not insist on our accept- 
ing his heaven entire. If we do not like his 
world, he gives us the largest liberty to choose 
another. He is perfectly content to have pion- 
eered the way, and pointed out to us the great 
variety of worlds which we can pre-empt, at our 
own pleasure. 

The whole tone and atmosphere of the book 
are buoyant and joyous. Every page evinces, not 
only an eye and ear for beauty, but a large- 
hearted sympathy with life in all its develop- 
ments. A liberal spirit pervades the work, yet 
it.is not erratic. The writer, seizing the prom- 
inent points of the early and the later Christian 
ages, accepts the good and rejects the evil in 
both, with a discrimination as rare as it is judi- 
cious. Striking out boldly, attempting “things 
unattempted yet in prose,” he does not hesitate 
to fortify himself with names so great that the 
world will hardly dare gainsay. Some of the 
descriptions are very felicitous. We have 
marked many more than we have room to 
transcribe, crowded as our columns are with 
political matter. 


SPECIAL COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
PRESIDENT. 


The President communicated to the House 
of Representatives on Wednesday of last week, 
after the Era went to press, an interesting mass 
of diplomatic correspondence relating to Mexi- 
can and Central American affairs. ‘The reader 
will find an abstract of the correspondence in 
another column. It will be seen that the British 
naval officers who were alleged to have made 
an almost forcible visit to the mail steamer 
Washington, at San Juan del Norte, deny that 





mails: through the South but to afford  facil- 
ities of travel. The North furnishes the revenue 
‘of the Department; the South consumes it. 
Northern letters are taxed, in order that South- 
ern travellers may be accommodated with four- 


choose to engage in manufactures are equally 
protecte¢ and benefited with those of the North ; 
and it cannot be pretended that the protective 
policy directly taxes one section more than an- 


they had any hostile intent, and there seems to 
be a re-establishment of the entente cordiale be- 
tween the two countries. In the mean time, it 
has been explained that the President under- 











horse coaches. During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1857, the total expenses of the De- 


partment, exclusive of the foreign mail service 


exceeded the total receipts by $2,800,000; and 
of this enormous sum, $2,700,000 went to make 
Every slavehold- 


up for the Southern deficit. 


other; or that the effect is to cause the South 
to pay more than her share of the public reve- 
nue. But the Postmaster General has no scru- 
,| ple in proposing to tax the North heavily and 
injuriously, for the benefit of the South. The 
North, as Mr. Brown’s report shows, raises more 





ing State was in arrears, 


and revelled in mail 


stood beforehand and approved the negotia- 
tions which the British envoy has been con- 
ducting with the authorities of Central America, 
the object of which has been to avoid future 
entangling alliances, by an abandonment of 
the Mosquito protectorate to Nicaragua, and 








than her share of the postal revenue, but her 
postal taxes must be doubled, in order to make 
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the Bay Islands to Honduras. Such is the ex- 
planation given by the States. 
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THE REVIEW. 

The Stratford Gallery; or, the Shakspeare Sisterkcod 
Comprising Forty-Five Ideal Portraits, described by 
Henrietta Lee Palmer. Illustrated with fine Rngravings 
on Steel, from Designs by Eminent Hands. New York: 
D. App’eton & Co. 1859. For sale by Franck Taylor, 
Penn. avenue, Washington, D C. 

It being proved beyond cayil that the world 
will have picture-books at Christmas, the only 
thing which remains to be done is to make the 
picture-books worth having—an end that has 
been grandly attained in the elegant work 
before us. Some of the illustrations are ex- 
quisite. Miranda is the very impersonation of 
airy, spiritual, child-like grace and purity, while 
“The Shrew ” belies by implication the old say- 
ing, “ pretty they that pretty do,” (of the truth 
of which, by the way, we were always incredu- 
lous.) ‘The dedication is piquant, the narrative 
clear and simple, the admiration discriminating 
as well as ardent. In a word, the volume is the 
most superb-looking gift-book we have seen for 
the holidays. It is an honor to the house tliat 
issues it. 


Lays of the Holy Land, from Ancient and Modern Poets. 
With Mlustrations from Original Photographs ang 
Drawings. New York: Robert Carier & Brothers, 530 
Broadway. 1859. 

This volume, also, is a great improvement 
on the annuals of old days. The rich creamy 
tint and satin smoothness of the paper make it 
a luxury to both sight and touch. Poems on 
many different themes, yet all with their faces 
turned eastward, songs redolent with the fra- 
grance of ages, yet stil) fresh and living, forma 
jewel not unworthy the setting. 

The Proverbs of So!omon Illustrated by Historical Par- 
allels from Drawings by John Gilbert, and Prefaged by 
Introductory Remarks by James Hamilton, DL. D New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 530 Broadway. 159, 
An unusually readable and suggestive preface 

ushers us to the Wisdom of Solomon, which is 
presented in the same attractive dress as the 
preceding volume. One or two of the engra- 
vings have singular power. The arrangement 
of the proverbs into stanzas, whose length is de- 
cided by the context, is very pleasing. Perhaps 
no book of the Bible suffers less from being di- 
vided into verses ; yet the division in the first 
part of this volume gives far greater facility and 
pleasure in reading, and sometimes in under- 
standing. We should be glad to see it followed 
by a companion volume of the Psalms. 

Cornel!’s Grammar School Geography. New York’: D. 
Apple'on & Co. For sale by Taylor & Maury, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

This is a portion of a systematic course of 
school geographies, well known to the public. 
The chief difference between this and the in- 
termediate geographies is, that the present work 
is fuller in both maps and descriptive matter. 
It contains some twenty-seven large maps, and 
a still larger number ofsmall ones. Its method 
is excellent, its description clear, and its geo- 
graphical and statistical tables are invaluable. 
It is finely adapted to such classes in our schools 
as require a comprehensive course. 

Tie New American Cyclopedia : A Popular Dictionary 

of General Knowledge. Edited by Georga, Ripley and 

Charles A Dana. Vol 1V. New York: D Appleton 

& Co. Forsale by Franck Taylor, Pa. avenue, Wash- 

ington, D.C. 

The publishers are prompt in the issue of 

this great work. It has already reached the 

fourth noticed at 
length its characteristic excellences, we need 
only say that, so far as we have examined, it 


volume. Having some 


maintains a reputation so justly acquired. Co- 
temporary biography in the present volume is 
exceedingly interesting. 


Night Caps. By the author of Aunt Fanny’s Christmas 
Stories. Published and for sale as above. 





A prettily-printed volume of entertaining 
stories for little folk, not at all exciting, but 
quite attractive. 

Kar! Kiegler; or the Fortancs of a Foundling. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson, & Co, For sile by Blanchard & 
Mohun, Washington, D.C. 

A Holiday story for young people. The nar- 
rative is simple, but engaging, the characters 
are neatly drawn, and a healthful and fine tone 
runs throughout the book. 


The Feleetie Magazine for December. 

This closing number of the Eclectic Magazine 
furnishes a very fine portrait of the late Rey. 
Dr. N. W. Taylor. It is indeed a speaking like. 
ness, and will be at once recognised as such by 
many who have listened to him in the pulpit and 
lecture-room, and who cannot but feel that not 
often can they hope to look upon his like again. 
His masterly rejoinder to President Buchanan’s 
reply to the Silliman letter (which no Adminis- 
tration paper ventured to attack, so crushing 
was its close argument and dialectical power) 
will be regarded years hence as one of the ablest 
pieces on the Kansas question, and showed that 


We might also quarrel with an occasional 
prosaic hexameter, and with one or two figures 
not entirely apposite. But we are too grateful 
to the author, to dwell on such trifling blem- 
ishes. The poem is an honor to our literature. 
Henceforth the picture of stout Miles Standish 
will be found in the poetry of Longfellow, 
rather than in the quaint prose of Winthrop ; 
and the scenery of Plymouth will be the classic 
ground of romance as well as patriotisin. 

Many of the short poems in this volume are 
among the author’s best productions, and al- 
ready familiar to the readers of Putnam’s and 
the Atlanti¢ Magazines. We need only refer 
to such pieces as “The Two Angels,” “ My 
Lost Youth,” “ Oliver Basselin,” “ Victor Gal- 
braith,” and “ Soudolphon.” 

Like everything from the house of Ticknor 
& Fields, the book is faultless in typography. 





he Whole Works of Robert.Leighton, D D., Archbishop 
of Glasgow. To which is prefixed, a Life of the Author. 
By John Norman Pearson, M. A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge With a Table of Texts of Scripture and 
an Index of Subjects, compiled expre:sly for this Edi- 
tion. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1859. For 
sale hy William Ballantyne, Washington, D. C. 


It augurs well for our reading public, if the 
works of Archbishop Leighton find a ready 
sale. No one of all the dignitaries of the Eng- 
lish church breathed a purer, nobler, and more 
catholic spirit. His writings reflect the calm 
and devoted feelings of one who daily knows his 
acceptance with God, and whose happiness lieg 
in communion, by prayer and meditation, with 
his Saviour. It is this delightful exhibition of 
a heavenly temper, pervading thoughts rich with 
all the beauties of language, becoming often 
even poetical, that has made so many a devout 
Christian love Leighton, and to read him over 
and over again. Those who know what he is, 
need no one to commend this volume to their 
reception. They to whom his name is com- 
paratively unknown, and who, it may be for the 
first time, now become acquainted with these 
long-accredied memorials of his heart, will find 
much to aid them in understanding the graver 
import of the apostolic writings, the Psalms, the 
Ten Commandmexts, and kindred topies in his | 
Commentaries on Peter, Expositions, Medita- | 
tions, Discourses, and Directions to a Holy | 
Lite, which form the contents of this large, well- | 
printed volume. ‘The few pages of the Life of 
Leighton prefixed give the record of the scenes | 
through which he passed, and the persecutions | 
he endured ; his writings tell how he followed | 
in spirit his Lord; and all are a rich legacy, | 
which Christians of every name cherish as | 
among their choicest means of spiritual prog- | 
ress. 


The Life and Times of Sir Philip Sidney. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 1859. for sale by F. Philp, Washing'on. 
DC. | 


Who has not heard of Sir Philip Sidney, | 
whom Queen Elizabeth “claimed as ‘her 
jewel,’ and to whom what Sir Walter Scott says 
of brave De Argentine, in the words of Robert 
Bruce, might be applied— 


persons, yet the author has on the whole been 

quite successful. 

White tt Was M ening. 67 Virginia F. ‘Townsend. 
New York: Derby & Jacason, 1559, |For sale by F 
Philp, Washington, D.C. 4 

We are somewhat puzzled as to this book. We 

do not recollect having ever heard of the name 
of the author given. Or is it a nom de plume? 
‘There is much in it that has reminded us of 
Martha Russell’s New England Tale, which the 
readers of the National Era will remember, 
that we have at times almost been led to con- 
clude the name to be fictitious, There are, 
however, now and then, grammatical inaccura- 
cies, occasional inconsistencies, and want of 
probability in some of the steps to the develop- 
ment of the plot of the story, that appear rather 
to belong to a new or unpracticed writer. After 
the earlier pages, we find less forgetgulness or 
inequalities of the language, and it moves for- 
ward with a better skill. The characters are 
very well drawn, that of Aunt Ruth especially. 
They are not very numerous, and not more than 
half a dozen or so of them may be regarded as 
permanent ones. ‘The working up of the details, 
with the exception of some improbabilities, is 
in general effective. The moral is good, and 
the story takes hold of the reader's sympathies, 
producing a strong interest, while the termina- 
tion is such as to satisfy the wishes enlisted for 
the proper heroine, who is also the narrator. 
The author has happily avoided the faults most 
common to many writers of fiction in our coun- 
try, and does not feel it necessary to indicate 
pathos or deep feeling by over-strained lan- 
guage. She also evinces considerable graphic 
aud dramatic power in the management of the 
tale. 








Thorndale: or, The Conflict of Opinions By William 
Smith, autho of * Ethelwold, a Drama,” “ A Discourse 
on Ethies,” &e. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. — 1859. 
Forsale by F. Philp, Washington, D.C. 

We have never chanced to see the former 
productions of this author, and we hardly know 
how to characterize the present volume. There 
is much good writing in it, eloquent passages, 
many truths, and it would be easy to gather out 
of it laconies enough to fill a hundved pages, 
full of point and beauty. It is at the same 
time also often hazy; it wants unity, and it 
would tire most readers to sit down and read it 
through, in course. To catch it up, and dip 
into a page here and there, seems to us best 
adapted to a favorable impression of contents. 
Whole pages may thus be followed out continu- 
ously, while again we are tempted also to skip 
forward without feeling any loss of connection. 
It is a book to lie on one’s table, therefore, to 
be read as well a month or two hence as now. 
Our remarks above, however, do not apply so 
well to the latter part of the work as this—> 
which bears the title of the Confession of Faith 
of an Eclectic and Utopian Philosopher, [i. e., 
Clarence,] A. D. 1856—deserves rather to be 
called a series of speculations on mental and 
moral philosophy— without any interwoven 
sketches of characters or descriptive of scenery. 











Of chivalry the flower and pride, 

The arm in battle bold, 

The courteous mien, the noble race, 

The stainless faith, the manly face.” 
England boasts of him as her preux chevalier, 
her Bayard, “ sans peur, sans reproche ;” and to 
be “the friend of Sir Philip Sidney” was an 
honor among men of fame. Poet and patron 
of literature beloved, he died in his youth- 
ful manhood, generous, self-denying, passing by 
his own necessity to minister relief to the poor 
dying soldier as he was borne from the field of 
battle, and with a Christian’s faith yielding up 
his spirit, having uttered the words, “I would 
not change my joye for the empire of the worlde ;” 
and “the nearer he saw death approach, the 
more his comfort seemed to increase.” The 
author of this volume, in the preface referring 
to the various sources of authority, says, “ I have 
endeavored to collect the scattered souvenirs 
of Sidney’s life,’ and it is indeed a beautiful 
freshening in the mind of the man of worth, 
“a memorial of one whose name is a synonym 
for every manly virtue, and whose example 
surpassing the standard of the age which it 


have passed away.” It was fit that so beauti- 
ful a tribute to such a subject should be set 
forth in choice letter-press, that all might be in 
keeping. The volume we trust will find many 
readers, and, if so, admirers. 





A Yacht Voyage. Letters from High Latitudes; being 
some Account of a Voyage in the Schooner Yacht 
“Foam ” 85, O. M. To Iceland, Jan Mayen, and Spitz- 
bergen, in 1856. By Lord Dufferin. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1859. For sale by F. Philp, Washington, D.C 
The copious extracts given in some of the 
leading English Reviews prepared us to ex- 
pect in this volume a work of no ordinary in- 





his intellectual ability remained, even when he 
lay prostrated on the bed of sickness. There 
is « manliness and high conscious dignity of | 
truth about it, too, which politicians might do | 
well to study, and such is the imprint of the | 
countenance before us. 

There is, likewise, the usual variety of mat- 
ter ; some of the selected articles are excellent, 
and are evidently from the pens of practiced 
writers. The number also contains an Index 
to the volume. 


The Courtship of Miles Standi-h, and other Poems. By 
il. W. Longfellow. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1858. 
For sale by ‘Tayl tr & Maury, Washington, D. C. 
The reader of the principal poem of this new 
volume will of necessity call to mind its beautiful 
predecessor, the sweet and tender “ Tale of Aca- 
die ;” and, if it lacks the intensity of interest 
which pertains to that remarkable poem, he will 
charitably ascribe the deficiency to the subject 
rather than the accomplished artist. The Pil- 
grim life which it describes, was hard and pro- 
saic in the main, although it had its points of 
contact with the higher elements of song and 
romance; and, in our view, Longfellow has 
fully susjained his reputation’ in so successfully 
giving malleability and poetic beauty to a le- 
gend which we have read an hundred times, 
without so much as dreaming of its possible 
conversion into a Puritan pastoral. Whatever 
may be said of the fitness of its peculiar versi- 
fication, none can deny the art with which it is 
managed, and its delicate and well-nigh per- 
fect finish. In this respect, Miles Standish ap- 
pears to us quite equal to Evangeline, or to any 
English translation we have seen of Goethe’s 
Herman and Dorothea. 
One of the finest passages of the poem is 
that which describes the departure of the May- 
flower, homeward bound. The white sail round- 
ing the point of the Gurnet, and meeting the 
winds of the broad ocean, the little group of 
pilgrims on the shore, with the good Elder, 
kneeling in prayer, and that grim, solitary 
figure of an Indian, watching from his woods 
the departing ship, and the diminished group 
of settlers behind, altogether leave a touching 
and impressive picture on the memory. 
It would be unwise to complain that in a 
| poem of this kind the writer has not closely 
followed the facts of history and the leading 
| of tradition ; but in the matter of costume, 

manners, habits of thought and langunge, we 
expect something like antiquarian exactness of 
reproduction. We must confess that the re- 
plies of the demure little Puritan Priscilla to 
the love-making of John Alden in his friend's 
behalf and his own, do not read to us very 
much like quotations from the “Records of 
the Colony of Plymouth.” Now and then they 
remind us qnite too strongly of some of Aurora 

Leigh’s impossible speeches to her lover. They 

are Orphic utterances, worthy it may be of 

Emersoa or Alcott, but ante-dated two hun- 








terest ; and so we have found it. We are glad, 
too, that the enterprising publishers have given 
it se handsome a dress ; for it deserves it, and 
we hope that many others will derive as much 
pleasure in its perusal as we have done. The 
scenes visited, in themselves, invest the voyage 
with strong attractions ; and then there is such | 


| 


a heartiness of manner, combined with a mas- | 
tery of style, often, in description, which ren- 
ders it more than ordinarily beguiling. Once 
taken up, it is difficult to lay it down till finish- 
ed. Lord Dufferin is not one of those who write 
for effect. The reader is convinced of the truth- 
fulness of what he tells him, and can see, as if 
through his narrator's eyes, the wondrous sights, 
and with him go through the stirring adven- 
tures. There is incidentally also much infor- 
mation, scraps of historical knowledge, and 
legends, just such as a well-educated voyager 
like him might naturally blend in with his visits 
to places of interest, but nothing like what 
some of the made-up travels of the present day 
give us. 

Lord Dufferin has also inserted two or three 
pieces of respectable poetry, and there is like- 
wise an appendix relating to the voyage of a 
French ship, and the detailed thermometrical 
observations of the author in the Yacht. At 
the outset, as if for a drama, he furnishes a 
list of dramatis persone, and the parts they 
sustain are quite amusing. 





Story of Bethlehem. A book for the Young. By John R. 
Maeduff, D. D, author of Morning and Night Watches,’ 
Footsteps of St.Paul,” &. New York : Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers. 1859. For sale by William Ballantyne, 
Washington, D.C. 


The numerous devotional works, smaller or 
larger, and more or less combining historic de- 
tails and illustrations from the Bible, that have 
come from the pen of this author, and which 
have proved so generally acceptable to the 
Christian public, insure to this volume a ready 
welcome. Making allowances for the difference 
of the class of persons for whom it is more par- 
ticularly intended—children and youth—it pos- 
sesses the same characteristics with the former 
productions of his pen. Taking a single place, 
the village of Bethlehem, mentioned in the 
Scriptures, he gives ten distinct stories relating 
to as many incidents recorded in connection 
with that place. There is an advantage in this 
method, as it serves to fasten in the mind a 
more definite impression, where the single place 
is the scene of a succession of events, while an 
interest is thrown over it that tends to recall 
the associations so brought together for the 
memory. The scattered notices, which are 
spread over period of a thousand years or 
more, are combined in graphic sketches, inter- 
woven with instruction, and the youthful heart 
is trained to recognise God as at all times over- 
ruling human affairs. Five of the stories here 
are founded on the Old Testament, and five 


adorned, remains still brilliant when centuries | 


The grand defect of this part of the book is its 
Pantheism ; for, after all, though the author 
says he carmot conceive intelligence without 
| personality, and so can understand no other 

than a personal God, yet the drift of his views 
| seem to us to be otherwise. It is, however, 
_ wrapped up in so much abstruse reasoning and 
| terms not familiar to the common mind, that 
| probably little injury can be the result of what 
| we cannot but deem opinions at variance with 
the true philosophy. It is quite possible that 


| another reading or examination might modify 
| our judgment, as it is one of those books in 
| which an author's drift may be mistaken. 


| Christmas Hours. “By the Author of the “Homeward 

Path,” “ Beginning aud Growth of the Christ'an Life ; 

or, The Sunday School Teacher.” Boston: Ticknor & 
| Wields. 1809 For sale by F. Philp, Washington, D.C. 
| Beautiful for the mechanical execution and in 
its contents. ‘The eye loves to rest on the fine 
glossy page and the clear, accurately-printed 
letters, yet greater is the charm of the simple, 
sublime truths which they bear to the heart. 
The sketches, “Christmas Eve, parts I and II, 
Christmas Day, Christmas Evening,” are just 
| what they should be—rich in Christian feeling, 
| embodied with deep pathos, varied imagery, and 
leaving solemn impressions of life. We can 
heartily commend it as a Christmas gift, whose 
worth years of possession will not impair. The 
wood cut, its frontispiece, is a sweet picture of 
a rural moonlit scene. 








The Edinburgh Review for October, 1958, New York : 
Reprinted by Leonard Scett & Co. 

In this number we have a most interesting 
article, entitled “Report of the Trial of Made- 
line Smith, at Edinburgh, June, 1857 ”—of one 
of the causes célébres of Great Britain, An- 
other article is a review of Birch’s History of 
Ancient Pottery. It is wonderful how the ree- 
ord of ancient civilization has been preserved 
by the fragile and perishable wares of the Pot- 
ters of Etruria and Greece, They have helped 
the archeologist to many a clue to guide him 
through the labyrinths of ancient history, And 
while we have lost the paintings of Polygno- 
tus, of Zeuxis, and Apelles, while the relics of 
Phidias and Praxiteles are few and fragment- 
ary, the vases which now exist are regarded as 
undoubted works of artists, cotemporaries with 
these great men—of those who studied the 
frescoes of Polygnotus and the bas-reliefs of 
Phidias; the pictures of Zeuxis and Apelles, 
and the statues of Phidias, Praxiteles, and 
Lysippus. 

There is also an article of great learning 
upon the integrity of Homer’s Epics. It was 
Bentley, of England, who first suggested the 
doubt of the integrity of the text of Homer. 
He was followed by German scholarship, and 
Homer became a myth under their searching 
analysis. The Right Hon. Mr. Gladstone has 
recently brought out at Oxford a work in three 
volumes, entitled “Studies on Homer and the 
Homeric Age,” which is here reviewed ; and 
we are gratified that this eminent scholar, as 
well as statesman, goes for the igtegrity of the 
text. And his work is full of instruction as to 
the moral and ethical and religious teachings 
of Homer, as well as of the manners and cus- 
toms of that most interesting period, the Ho- 
meric age of the world. 








Blackwood’s Magazine for November. New York: Re- 
printed by Leonard Scott & Co. 


The leading article in this number is 4 review 
of that very remarkable book, “ Buckle’s His- 
tory of Civilization,” of which the readers of the 
Era have already had our opinion. Blackwood 
gives very high praise to the author, whois said 
“to possess almost every qualification for his 
great work, “ A Philosophical History of Eng- 
land.” There is another article, of great inter- 
est, on Edward Irving, the eminent minister of 
London, the cotemporary and countryman of 
Chalmers. He was intensely Scotch in his na- 
ture, and, as the Reviewer says, “his whole 
soul and eloquence breathe of his country—a 
heroic sublimation of the lyrical and choral 
genius of his native soil.” 


Harper’s Magazine for December. 

This number opens with “ A Winter in the 
South,” which is not only graphic in its illus- 
trations, but in its text. “The Nigger’s Bale” 
is equal to any of the pictures of “ Uncle Tom.” 
“ The Old Filibuster” is a most attractive arti- 
cle of the ancient Buccaneers, as told in the 
true history of Siewr Revanan De Lussan ; and 
we greatly prefer the chivalry and courage of 
these old freebooters to the modern ones under 
the control and management of Gen. Walker, 





also on the New; and though perhaps, in some 








dred years in this Plymouth courtship. 


respects, not quite equal to his works for older 











aided and abetted by the chivalry of the South, 
(so-called,) and the unquestioned rascality of 





New York trading corporations. Thackeray’s 

“Virginians” is continued in this number. 

This is, of all labors of his genius, the least 

likely to satisfy his readers on either side of the 

Atlantic. 

The Beautiful Home and other Letters to Child. By the 
author of Ministering Children, &e. New York: Rob- 
ert Carter & Brothers. Forsule by William Ballantyne, 
Washington, D.C. 

There is a peculiarity in the mode by which 
important truths are conveyed and impressed on 
the conscience and heart in this little book. In 
narrating occurrences in her walks, or some 
simple transaction of every-day life, she pre- 
pares the way for a turn and application of a 
principle of higher import. The story is easily 
and often beautifully told, and the transition 
natural. Sometimes the form adopted for the 
lessons taught is allegory, and sometimes too 
direct statement of truth. The style is plain, 
but few words comparatively are used that do 
not lie within the range of an intelligent child’s 
understanding. The basis of the religious in 
struction is the Bible, and numerous passages 
are referred to, partly only by quotations in 
substance, and partly in the very words of the 
sacred volume. There is an air of deep and 
sincere interest for the young on every page. 





THE USE MADE OF THE 


JAIL. 


In 1850, Congress enacted one of those 
shams called a Compromise, and among its 
conditions was one for abolishing the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia. Southern 
gentlemen even acknowledged their disgust at 
the sight of gangs of slaves, coffled, and 
paraded through Pennsylvania Avenue, on their 
way to the Southern market ; and they, in com- 
mon with their conservative associates from 
the North, voted that the unseemly nuisance 
should be abated. It was not good policy, they 
argued, to tolerate in the National Capital such 
a practical illustration of “our domestic insti- 
tutions,” and thus impress on the minds of 
strangers and foreign representatives unfavor- 
able ideas of our humanity and consistency 
as Republicans. We were never the partisans 
of the Compromise, but we did feel gratified at 
this small tribute to the conscience and charac- 
ter of the nation, and we were so confiding as 
to hope that it would beget a mor@ humane and 
Christian spirit in the community. But our 


FEDERAL 








hopes soon vanished, and it became apparent 
that practically there was little if any cessa- 
tion in the “ traffic in human flesh.” 

The following advertisement, which appeared 
in the Star recently, we give merely by way of 
illustration, and not at all because the case is 
remarkable : 

“ By A. Green, Auctioneer. 

“ Administrator’s sale.—I will, in pursuance 
of an order of the Orphan's Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, sell at public auction, on 
Friday, next, Noy. 19th, at twelve o’clock, M., 
in front of the Jail, to the highest bidder, for 
cash, viz: 

“One negro woman and three children, one 
negro woman and two children, and three like- 
ly boys from fourteen to nineteen _— of age. 

AxssaLom A, Hatt, 
Administrator of Jacob Hall.” 


witnessed enough of such scenes to satisfy us 
that the exposure of two methers and their 
offspring upon the auction block must have af- 


flesh. ‘The anguish of the heart-broken mother 
at the thought of separation from her Kittle ones, 
the vague terrors of the children, and the en- 


father, was a spectacle to put fiends in a good 
humor. 
But we quote the advertisement, in order to 


ted States Government. The money which it 
cost came, for the most part, out ef the pockets 
of the people of the North, who have abolished 
or excluded Slavery from their Territories, and 
who wish, as far as practicable, to wash their 
hands of it. But even if the case were other- 


Union were slaveholding, what right have pri- 
vate individuals to use the commen jail as a 
warehouse fur their human merchandise? A 
mule-driver would not be permitted to stable his 
mules in the Federal jail ; a wheat-grower would 
not be permitted to make a barn of it; then, 
where does the slaveholder get his authority for 
using itas a slave-pen? Is property in slaves | 
so much more sacred than property in mules or 
property in wheat, that it should be entitled to 
this extraordinary privilege ? 

Prior to the memorable Compromise era of 
1850, the traffickers in human flesh, like other 
merchants, were put to the expense of building 
their own slaye-pens ; and the effect of the pre- 
tended suppression of the traffic is, ta give the 
traffickers the benefit of the jail as a warehouse: 
Ifa man mistreats his slaves, or talks of selling 


We neglected to attend the sale, but we have 
forded rare fun to the traffickers in human | 
forced silence of the aggrieved but indignant | 
draw attention to the use which is made of the | 


Washington Jail. This jail is built by the Uni- | 


wise, and supposing that all the States of the | 


WASHINGTON ITEMS. 

Srreet Ficut.—Two membe 
of Representatives, Messrs, ] 
ana, and Montgomery of P 


——— 


ts of the House 


ennsylvania, had 
an unpleasant rencontre on Saturday last, near 
Willard’s Hotel. The accounts of the affair 
differ so materially, that it would be hazardous 
to give an opinion as to the correct version, 
In the Union of Sunday we are informed that 
Mr. English saluted Mr. Montgomery , 
as he passed him, to which the latter g 
insulting reply; whereupon, Mr. E, inflicted 
summary punishment, and walked on his 
rejoicing. 


olitely 


We an 


But the Intelligencer of Seok 
gives Mr. Montgomery’s version, in the 
of three certificates from eye-witnesses, They 
state that Mr. Montgomery stood at the corner 
opposite Willard’s, in conversation with one f 
the witnesses; and that Mr. English, as he 
passed by, addressed Mr. Montgomery politely 
to which the latter made ao reply. “Mr. Env. 
lish immediately turned about, and struck Mr. 
Montgomery a severe blow on the hea 


ay 


Shape 


| from 
cane. Mr, M, 
seized a piece of brick, and made after Mr. E. 
who fled up J4th street. Mr. M. threw the 
brick, which struck Mr. E. on the heel or leg: 
but the latter soon got out of the reach of berm. 


behind, and drew his sword 


Cuvurcw Fair—The Unitarian Society is 
holding a Fair on Pennsylvania avenue, be- 
tween 9th and 10th streets, in Galt's old jewel- 
ry store. The ladies of the Society deserve 
the liberal patronage they have received, by the 
variety and beauty of the articles they | 
prepared for sale. 








y have 
The friends of the Church 
who are making a temporary sojourn in the 
city, should not fail to vive the Fair a call, 


“Senator Douglas has recently written a pri- 
vate letter, in which he declares he is not acan- 
didate for the Presidency. He states thet the 
fight just ended has been one for principle and 
of conscience, and conviction that the result has 
triumphantly vindicated his position in the eyes 
of his own people, than to represent whom, in 
the confederated councils of sovereignties, he 
he has at present no higher ambition. He reit- 
erates his adherence to the Democratic faith 
and organization, and avows his purpose to sup 
port the Charleston nominee. He will take an 


| early occasion in the Senate to define his views 


which, he says, have been the subject of much 
unjust misconstruction.”"—Sfates. 

This letter was written before Judge Douglas 
heard the news from the Democratic Conven 
tion, which gave him the cold shoulder: and 
from the Senate vote on the committees, whe 
he was cashiered and reduced to the ranks. 


re 


A Minister to Mexico.—The States thinks: 
that a Minister of first-rate abilities should be 
dispatched forthwith to Mexico, in order to ye 
gotiate a treaty of annexation. 

eae nin : 

The Minister,” says the editor, “should not 
be a partisan, asking compensation for breath 
and sweat expended in the political arena. He 
should be no invalid, crippled in the campaigns 

7 . . © 
of the past, seeking to restore his wasted means 
by the emoluments of'a lucrative position. Even 
were our excellent President capable of adopt 
ing a rule so dishonest for the liquidation of 
any political obligation, it would be unpardon- 
able in the present instance.” 

Of course, the editor of the Sfates could not 
have had our new Minister to Austria in view. 





Hon. James Chesnut, lately elected Senator 
| from South Carolina, will not arrive till after 
| Christmas. THe has written for rooms from the 
first of January. 

The Hon. John Letcher will not resign his 
seat in Congress. He will actively engage iv 
; the campaign early in March, , 


Among the candidates spoken of by their 
| friends for the next Speakership are Messrs. 
| Bocock, Barksdale, Phelps, Houston, Stephens, 
Stephenson, Maclay, and others. 


It is said that Secretary Cobb will be neces- 
sitated to offer the $10,000,000 additional resi 
due of the $20,000,000 loan authorized at the 

last session of Congress. Money is now plenty, 
and the Government will be able to get it at a 
very moderate rate of interest. 


Comrortinc—Consoiine.—The Washington 
correspondent ofthe Journal of Commerce, alter 
declaring that the Administration will not try 


| to prevent Douglas's re-election, though it 
might do so, says: 

“Tt is now doubted whether it will be Judge 
Douglas’s policy to resist the decrees of the 
Democratic organization of the Senate. Though 


| he is thrown out of the chance of the Charles 


ton nomination for 1860, he may be the heir to 
the inheritance of 1864.” 


We find the following statement in the New 
York Express, an American paper: 

“ Tue Opposition at Wasntneotox.—The as 
semblage of gentlemen in Washington on the 
15th had a very pleasant time, and a good sup- 
per last night. They talked over various can 
vidates, but arrived at no conclusion on that 
point. Senator Simmons, of Rhode Island, 
made them a speech. It was agreed that the 
Republican organization ought to be maintain- 
ed. The meeting was designed originally to be 





them, and, as a consequence, becomes appre- 
hensive of their running away, he carries them 
to jail as a place of safety, until he can find a 
purchaser for them; or if, as in the present 
case, it becomes necessary to seli the effects of 
a deceased intestate, the United States jail is | 
made the receptacle of his slaves, as a safe- 
guard against their running off, | 


The pretended compromise suppression of | 
the traffic was a sham in its inception, and has | 
been ‘reated as a dead letter from that day to | 
this. This slave trade has never ceased in this | 
city and District, and will never cease, while we | 
have rulers who are ready to connive at it. | 

ee 
WHO INVENTED THE ELECTRIC TEL- 
EGRAPH? 


. , i iM 
We find the following curious and interesting | 


statement in the Travels of the celebrated Eng- 
lish agriculturist, Arthur Young, published in 
1793. | 

“In Paris, in 1787, he calied upon Mons. | 
Lomond, a very ingenious and inventive me- | 
chanic, who has made an improvement of the | 
jenny for spinning cotton. In electricity he | 
has made a remarkable discovery. You write | 
two’ or three words on a paper; he takes it | 
with him into a room, and turns a machine 
enclosed in a cylindrical case, at the top of | 
which is an electrometer, a small, fine, pith | 
ball; a wire connects with a similar cylinder | 
and electrometer in a distant apartment, and | 
his wife, by remarking the corresponding mo- 
tions of the ball, writes down the words they 
indicate; from which it appears that he has 
formed an alphabet of motions. As the length | 
of the wire makes no difference in the effect, a 
correspondence might be carried on at any dis- 
tance—within and without a besieged town, for 
instance; or for a purpose much more worthy, 
and a thousand times more harmless, between | 
two lovers, prohibited or prevented from any | 
better connection. Whatever the use may be, | 
the invention is beautiful. Mons. Lomond has | 
many other curious machines, all the entire 
work of his own hands. Mechanical invention 
seems fo be in him a natural propensity.”— 
Vol. I, pages 136-’7. 


The work containing this remarkable state- 
ment was published in Dublin, in 1793. It is 
said to be “out of print,” and very rare, but 


an assembly of gentlemen in opposition to 
the Democracy, and not co-operating with the 
Republicans, but several gentlemen were in- 
vited, and present, whose position in the Repub- 
lican party is definite. Everybody declared that 
he had no candidate for President, and ex- 
pressed an earnest desire for the union of the 
Opposition forces against the Democracy. 
Southern gentlemen present declared them- 
selves as hostile as Northern gentlemen to Sla 
very propagandism, and concurred in the pro- 
priety of having a Presidential candidate who 
represents that sentiment. Some favored the 
construction of a new party, and desired an ad- 
dress, but the general sentiment was against 
this course, The meeting adjourned in excel- 
lent temper, without any action having been 
decided upon. 

“The effect of the movement tends towards 
the fusion of all sections of the Opposition. 

Rather dubious ! 


Pav.pinc axnp McDonatip. — Commodore 
Paulding is in Washington. The U. 8. Attor- 
ney at New York declines to defend him against 
the suit of McDonald, one of the filibusters 
brought home with Walker. The Commander 
asks the Navy Department to relieve him ee 
the expense of defending himself for his — 
act. If the Department declines, he will appea 
to Congress. athe 

A Formipanie Jon.—Letters from Washing: 
ton inform us that the President has determined 
to arrange and settle the difficulties of “om 
York city politics, and that he has summoned a 
number of the active men from this city to 
Washington, to consult on the subject. We 
can only say that, if he has undertaken such a 
job, it is one which will be likely to tax his 
powers more fully than any other official duty 
on his hands. The Central American question, 
the tariff, Kansas, and Cuba—these are nothing 
to New York politics. We sincerely hope the 
President may have a good time of it, and suc- 
ceed in the undertaking—Journal of Com- 
merce. 


Nicaracvan Arratrs.—The States of the 
16th submits an explanation, with the abeciute 
assurance that “it represents authentically ood 
views of the President in the negotiation for the 
adjustment of the difficulty in Central A —— 
The substance of this explanation 1s, that w . 
the repeal of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty — 
bring the dispute to an issue of force, by se 
er expedient it is proposed to permit re . 
Britain to select her own way to escape a, 
the complication, which she engages to do wi 


English of Indi. 





out delay. This Government has already been 
advised of her intentions. Sir William Gore 
Ouseley having been dispatched to the Isthmus, 
with instructions to surrender the protectorate 
over the Mosquito Territory, by # separate con- 


may be seen at the Washington Library of this 
city. 








Map or tHe Ricnmoxp Coat Fretp.—We 
another treaty 


are indebted to the publisher, S. H. De Bow, 
for a lithographic map of the Richmond Coal 
Field, so-called, lying on both sides of the 
James river. It is lithographed by Ritchie, 
Dunnevant, & Co., and is remarkably well 
executed. This coal field is twenty miles in 
length, and eight miles in width, containing 





115,200 acres. 


vention with Nicaragua, and b 
with Honduras, to deliver the Bay Islands over 
to that Republic, he will compass his object, : 
the States of Central America be not —., r 
by the intrusion of filibusters. Hence, — 
our and the British Government are a - 
that the business shall not be interrupted e _ 
its consummation. In this event, al —. ° 
a collision with Great Britain will be avoided, 
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Micuicay.—T 
members of Con; 
Michigan, at the 
lows: 

Governor.—M 
Stuart, 56,067. 

Members of c% 
Howard, 13,043 
Cooper’s majorit: 

Second distric 
sider A. Stacey, 
4,516. 

Third district- 
B. Church, 17,43 

Fourth distric 
R. W. Davis, 14, 


Iowa.—The <« 
Congress in lows 

First district— 
Dem., 22,929. C 

Seeond distri 
Leflingwell, Dem 
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CONGRESS—TUESDAY. 


The Senate, after disposing of some unim- 
portant business, resumed the consideration of 
the Pacific railroad bill, Mr. Ward, of Texas, 
addressed the Senate, and was followed by Mr. 
Seward. 

The House of Representatives were engaged 
upon the pension bill. 


POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The South Carolina House of Representatives 
have, by a vote of 63 to 47, indefinitely post- 
poned Mr. Spratt’s slave-trade resolutions. 








Stream Liye to Rvssia.—It is stated that an 
arrangement has been made betWeen the New 
York and Hamburg line of steamers, and one 
running between Lubec and St. Petersburgh, 
by which a direct steam transportation between 
New York and St. Petersburgh will be ef- 
fected. 

There is a rumor of a grand Mexican and 
Central American colonization scheme, under 
the auspices of Col. Henningsen. “Their pro- 
ceedings are enveloped in mystery,” says the 
story; which is the usual style of heralding the 
pompous plans of the Slavery propagandists. 


Mr. Sumner.—We regret to learn that Mr. 
Sumner will not return to the United States un- 
til spring. His physician, Dr. Ed. Brown-Se- 
quard, states, in a letter to Senator Wilson, that, 
after a consultation with other eminent mem- 
bers of the profession, he has felt bound to ad- 
vise Mr. Sumner against returning home for 
the present. At the same time, he speaks con- 
fidently of the speedy recovbry of the Massa- 
chusetts Senator. 


The Washington correspondent of the Mont- 
gomery (Ala.) Advertiser says : 

“J must not omit another item or two. 

“ Several of the Alabama delegation visted the 
President on Friday last, with other Southern 
members. The Vice President was also pres- 
ent. A iree-and-easy conversation followed, 
upon the general topics of the day. Old Buck 
looked hale and hearty, and was not afraid can- 
didly to express his views, and without reserva- 
tion. And what think ye, Southern men, 
James Buchanan had to say of Squatter Sover- 
eignty ? 

“He said, ‘it ts a doctrine infinitely worse 
than the Wilmot Proviso!! ana if the South 
conceded this point, it sacrificed what it had been 
contending for these twenty yenrs. 

“| have tried to give the precise language ; 
and this was uttered in the presence of Breck- 
inridge. Was it not an apropos hit, in consid- 
eration of his silly Douglas letter ?” 


Micuicax.—The yotes for Governor and 
members of Congress in the several districts in 
Michigan, at the recent elections, were as fol- 
lows: 

Governor.—Moses Wisner, 65,202; C. E. 
Stuart, 56,067. Wisner’s majority, 9,135. 

Members of Congress.—First distict—W. A. 
Howard, 13,043; George B. Cooper, 13,118. 
Cooper’s majority, 75. 

Second district—H. Waldron, 14,658; Con- 
sider A. Stacey, 10,137. Waldron’s majority, 
4,516. 

Third district—F. W. Kellogg, 21,950; T. 
B. Church, 17,438. Kellogg’s majority, 4,512. 

Fourth district—D. W. C. Leach, 16,138 ; 
R. W. Davis, 14,915. Leach’s majority, 1,223. 


Towa.—The official vote for members of 
Congress in Iowa is as follows: 

First district—Curtis, Rep., 23,539 ; Trimble, 
Dem., 22,929. Curtis's majority, 610. 

Seeond district—Vandever, Rep., 25,503 ; 
Leflingwell, Dem., 22,764. Vandever's majority, 
2,739. 





Mr. Sewarv'’s Fara Heresy not Oricr- 
waL.—The following extract from a letter ad- 
dressed by President Washington to Gen. La- 
fayette, in 1798, shows that Senator Seward 
cannot claim entire originality for the alarming 
doctrines he uttered in his Rochester speech : 

“LT agree with you cordially in your views in 
regard to Negro Slavery. Ihave long consid- 
ered it a most serious evil, both socially and 
politically, and I should rejoice in any feasible 
scheme to rid our States of such a burden. 

“The Congress of 1787 adopted an ordi- 
nance which prohibits the existence of involun- 
tary servitude in our Northwestern Territory 
forever. I consider it a wise measure. It met 
with the approval and assent of nearly every 
member of the States more immediately inter- 
ested in slave labor. The prevailing opinion 
in Virginia is against the spread of Slavery 
into the new Territories, and I trust we shall 
have a Confederacy of free States.” 





Muwicrpau E.ections iy MASSACHUSETTS.— 
Boston, Dec. 13.—F. W. Lincoln, jun., the Citi- 
zens’ candidate, was elected mayor of this city 
to-day, by 2,000 plurality. A majority of the 
Citizens’ ticket for aldermen was also elected. 

The entire Citizens’ ticket in Worcester was 
elected. 


at Nicaragua, and would exert himse »btair 
a ratification of the treaty ; in doing which, it 


Wade Hampton, the largest slaveholder in the 
State. Thus placed in the line of safe prece- 
dents, he became a member of Congress ,and 
Senator. This is the man who sneers at ‘the 
laborers of the North, of whom his father was 


one, as ‘ white slaves’ and ‘ mud-sills,’ ” 





CENTRAL AMERICA—SPECIAL MES- 


SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 
Thursday last, the President made a 


special communication to Congress, of diplo- 
matic correspondence and information relative 
to the Central American difficulties. 
lowing abstract presents the substance of the 
communication : 


The fol- 


Among the documents communicated by the 
President on Central American affairs is a let- 
ter from Mr. Dallas, our Minister to the Court 


of St. James, to Mr. Cass, reporting the sub- 


stance of a conversation he had with the Earl 


ot Malmesbury—his aren ag the inter- 


view. He was aware that Mr. Dallas’s letters 
for Washington would go forward on the 27th 
November, and he wished Mr. Dallas to convey 


mm them some few remarks from him: 


First. Lord Napier had communicated to the 
President the treaty negotiated by Sir Gore 
Ouseley with the Minister from Nicaragua. It 
was bahoeel that no objection was expressed to 
its provisions. One of its objects was to ter- 


minate the Mosquito protectorate. 


Second. Sir Gore Ouseley was Nee way 
to obtain 


was indispensable that he should be protected 
by the presence of a naval force from any vio- 
lence meditated by the filibusters. 

He had, however, been much surprised at the 
contents of a recent letter from Lord Napier, 
which stated that Gen. Cass considers that the 
orders issued for the protection of Sir Gore 
Ouseley to be incompatible with the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty. ‘These orders were to the effect, 
that if the Government of Nicaragua required 
for their defence from filibusters the active in- 
tervention of military power, a suitable armed 
force was to land, seize the offenders, and hand 
them over, if American, to the nearest authority 
of the United States ; and having done this, to 
retire immediately. He could not understand 
why such proceedings should be regarded as a 
violation of that article of the treaty which in- 
terdicted “ occupation and dominion,” especial- 
ly as a clause inthe Cass-Yrissarri treaty, with 
which this Government found no fault, but, on 
the contrary, desired to see effected, provided 
for exactly the same sort of temporary as- 
sistance. ; 
It was impossible to allow their diplomatic 
representative to have his object cut short by 
marauders. When the treaty was disposed of, 
there would be an end of their interference. 
Thus far as to Central America. 

Third. In regard to Mexico, he described 
Spain as extremely irritated by the cruelties in- 


send a fleet to punish and exact redress. 
land, however, had successfully persuaded de- 
lay. Mexico was in so distracted a condition 
that it could scarcely be said to have a respon- 
sible Government. England had herself been 
grossly outraged in the person of Mr. Hanson, 
whose treatment could best be resented, in the 
opinion of the law officers of the Crown, by a 
British fleet being sent to Tampico, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, however, were averse to 
any strong measures, which might make things 
worse than they already are, and severity would 
probably fall upon the innocent. ; 

It was difficult to say what result the disor- 
dered state of Mexico must lead to, if the na- 
tions interested in her well-being forebore to in- 
tervene. 

Mr. Dallas says: “ My solicitude in this narra- 
tive has been to give the leading ideas of Lord 
Malmesbury. Of course, he was not unfrequent- 
ly interrupted by comments from myself, which 
led to collateral explanations. Among other 
things, I remarked that the provision in the 
Cass-Yrissarri treaty, which seemed to me rather 
to carry out than to violate the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, by securing for all equally safe and un- 
interrupted transit. It was essentially different 
in its character from the admiralty orders which, 
amid the struggles of parties, lett to the discre- 
tion of naval oflicers whom to recognise as the 
de facto Government of Nicaragua, and whom 
to denounce for British pursuit and dispersion 
as filibusters ; if the — party now in mo- 
tion acquired strength, their adversaries would, 
as a matter of course, brahd them with that 
odious name, and call for British succor, thus 
installing foreign troops to settle the political 
destinies of the country, That was a conse- 
quence to which the President and people of 
the United States could not be supposed to be 
insensible—which of all things was most re ng 
nant to the spirit and terms of the Clayton-Bul- 
wer treaty, and which could not possibly follow 
from the application, as contemplated by Gen. 
Cass, of merely such tempoary force as might 
be thought by Nicaragua herself necessary to 
keep the transit route open for common con- 
venience. He insisted that both landings in 
the two cases were equally right or equally 
wrong. He esteemed them to be right, and cer- 
tainly any attempt by filibusters to defeat the 
operations of Sir Gore Ouseley would be put 
down. 

“T also incidentally remarked that I regretted 








In Lowell, James Cook (Rep.) was elected 
mayor by 300 plurality. All the candidates 
for aldermen, on the same ticket, were also 
elected. via 

In Newburyport, Albert Currier, Citizens 
candidate, is elected mayor. His vote is 958, 
to 705 for Colby. 

In Lynn, to-day, Edward Dayis, the People’s 
candidate, was elected mayor by 276 majority. 


On the Presidential question, the Journal 
(editorial) says : 

“The Democratic party is by no means de- 
ficiert in names which are suggested in certain 
quarters for the Presidency, Among these we 
may mention Hunter, Wise, and Floyd, of 
Virginia; Cobb, of Georgia; Hammond and 
Orr, of South Carolina ; Davis, of Missisippi; Sli- 
dell, of Louisiana; Gwin, of California; Brown, 
of Tennessee; Breckinridge, of Kentucky ; 
Bright, of Indiana ; Douglas, of Illinois; Toucey, 
of Connecticut ; Cushing, of Massachusetts ; and 
probably others whose names do not at this 
moment occur to us. We purposely leave out 
of the list President Buchanan and ex-Presi- 
dent Pierce, neither of whom we are persuaded 
would for a moment consent to be named as a 
candidate, and we also omit the names of dis- 
tinguished statesmen in New York, who, how- 
ever eminent, can hardly be brought forward 
in the present state of parties here.” 

The Richmond Enquirer is out with a long 
article against Senator Hunter, of Va. It says: 

“We have but one object to secure by the 
struggle ; and that is, a fair representation of the 
will of the Democratic party in Virginia at the 
Charleston Convention. So far as Goy. Wise 
is concerned, we shall ask for him nothing but 
what he is fully entitled to. Ifhe is the choice 
of the people, the expression of that choice 
shall not be stifled by the intrigues of his ene- 
mies. And we regard the present use of Mr. 
Hunter’s name, in connection with the nomina- 
tiun at Charleston, as constituting nothing more 
nor less than an intrigue.” 

As one of the editors of the Enquirer is a son 
of Gov. Wise, it is fair to presume that this 
frank avowal has that gentleman’s consent. 
Rather early to bring out the candidates. 


A Mobile paper says: 

“We regret to notice the announcement of 
the death of Col. Albert Pike, of Arkansas. He 
was a distinguished lawyer, poet, and scholar, 
He diiiaanted “C” company of the Arkansas 
cavalry in Mexico, and was a brave and deter- 
mined soldier.” 

Senator Hammonp « Mup-Stit.—The Mont- 
gomery (Ala.) Advertiser has the following : 

“The slaveholders, as a body, rally around 
Buchanan, looking to the South for hig sueces- 
sor. They urge him to accept the gage of battle 
tendered in the Freeport speech. 

“Hammond’s speech has produced only a 
temporary effect upon that class. They have 
discovered, since his moderate sentiments be- 
came known, that he is, after all; only a Con- 
necticut schoolmaster, only quite too ready in 
emergencies to give up the ‘rights of the 
South,’ (that is, the wrongs of niggers.) The 
history of Hammond, it seems, is quite a com- 
mon one. Forty or fifty years ago, his father 
emigrated to South Carolina from Weathers- 
field, Connecticut, taking with him a schooner 
load of onions, a box of Noah Webster's spell- 
ing-books, and a boy of ambition and talent. 
The elder Hammond wed his onions, taught 
School for those who bought his spelling-books, 
bought ‘ niggers,’ and stocked a plantation. The 


that his Lordship had expressed some leaning 
in favor of M. Belly’s project. 
having done so—M. Belly was patronized nei- 
ther by England nor France. He was a specula- 
ting adventurer. It was immaterial by whom the 
work of opening the transit route was effected. 
If any of the citizens of the United States held 
an unexpired or unforfeited cantract, he would 
be entitled to go on. He was not intimate with 
the merits of the several claimants ta contract. 

“ Again: In the course of the interyiew I re- 


the alleged ‘joint note,’ addressed by the 
French and British Ministers to our Goyern- 


the sort had been written or even contem plated. 
The rumor of the morning, coming direct from 
Paris, was adverted to-—that the Anglo-French 


ico. That rumor he said had lowered the funds, 


tion. 

“T can perceive that the discovery of the 
golden sands in Fraser river, leading to the 
creation of a new colony in British Columbia, 
has increased the solicitude for Isthmian routes 
of transit. 
sitions of this Government do not appear to 
have changed. 


peared. I have the honor to be, etc., 


“Gq. M. Daas.” 


private note of the latter. 


ted States Government. 


cluded by 
\ 


part of Nicaragua. remain yours, &c., 
“NAPIER. 


“To Hon, Lewis Cass, Secretary, etc.” 
Cass to Mr. Dodge, M 


Says ; 


with the view, as is rumored, to acquire 


the subjugation of any of t 


institutions. 





younger Hammond soon learned to show his 
teal for the South, and married the sister of 





strength ; 
whatever may be the consequences. 


flicted upon Spaniards, and as ne to | 
ng: | 


He disclaimed™ 


ferred, with probably an obvious feeling, to 


ment, respecting M. Belly’s contract ; he prompt- 
ly and emphatically denied that anything of 


fleet had orders to proceed to the Gulf of Mex- 


but was nevertheless utterly destitute of founda- 


In other respects, the pacific dispo- 


“Lord Malmesbury several times remarked 
that it was best to accomplish one aim ata 
time. That the disrelished protectorate of the 
Mosquitos was finally disposed of in Sir Wil- 
liam’s treaty, That as soon as an English guar- 
antee was applied to the Nicaragnan route, 
capital, science, and labor, would hasten to ac- 
complish the work, however formidable it ap- 


Next follows a private note from Lord Napier 
to Mr. Cass, marked “private,” in reply to a 


After quoting [see above] “First. That Lord 
Napier had communicated,” &c., Lord Napier 
says he conceived that what the Earl of Malmes- 
bury intended to convey to Mr, Dallas was 
this: “Lord Napier had imparted yerbally to 
Mr. Cass the general sense of a projected treaty 
which Sir Ouseley is instructed to negotiate 
with Nicaragua, one of the objects of which is 
to terminate the Mosquito protectorate, and to 
which no objection was ay py by the Uni- 

have not had the 
honor of holding any personal communication 
with the President on this subject. In so far 
as Lam informed, no treaty has yet been con- 
Sir Ouseley with any agent on the 


Next follows @ confidential letter from Mr. 


inister at the Court of 
Spain, dated October 21, 1858, in which he 


“Sir: Late arrivals from Europe bring as re- 


D. C., DECEMBER 23, 1858. 
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“The subject is familiar to you, and needs no 
illustration. I do not desire you to draw the 
attention of the Spanish Ministry to it by any 
formal communication, but it would be well to 
embrace such favorable opportunities as may 
present themselves to bring the matter incident- 
ally to the attention of the Minister of Foreign 
Attairs, and to make known the interest which 
this Government attaches to this subject, re- 
minding him, at the same time, of ssh apd 
concerning it which has heen repeatedly de- 
clared by the United States, and which will, in 
all human probability, never be departed from. 
“With respect to the causes of war between 
Spain and Mexico, the United States have no 
concern, and do not undertake to judge them ; 
nor do they claim to interfere in any hostilities 
which may take place. Their policy of obser- 
vation and interference is limited to the perma- 
nent subjugation of any portion of the territory | 
of Mexico or any other American State to any | 
European Power whatever. | 
“Tt is very desirable that this Government | 
should know whether Spain is about to send a | 
force to Mexico ; and, if so, what is its strength, 
and also what are the alleged causes and 
avowed designs. 1 will therefore thank you to 
communicate all the information you can pro- 
cure upon these points, and upon any others 
connected with this subject, which you may 
deem important. 
“T am, sir, your obedient servant, 
“ Lewis Cass. 
“To C. A. Dodge, Madrid.” 
An extract from a dispatch from Mr. Dodge 
to Mr. Cass, dated Madrid, November 15th, 
says: 
“Str: I had the honor on the 13th to re- 
ceive your number 66, dated 24th ult., asking 
information respecting the threatened hostili- 
ties between Spain and Mexico, and expressing 
the well-known determination of the Unite 
States to resist the subjugation by the European 
Powers of the day of the independent States of 
our continent, with a view <o exercise a protect- 
orate or any other political influence overthe pol- 
icy and institutions of such States. On the same 
day, | sought and obtained an interview with 
Calderon Collantes, Her Catholic Majesty's 
Minister of State, causing your dispatch to be 
read and translated to him, and at his request 
have since furnished him with a copy of the 
same. 
“He took no exception whatever to any of 
the views or determinations therein expressed. 
He assured me most earnestly that, in the move- 
ment which duty, honor, and self-respect, had 
constrained his Government to make against 
Mexico, Spain had not the most remote inten- 
tion of interfering with the well-known policy of 
the United States, as expounded by President 
Monroe and reiterated by yourself, or of at- 
tempting anything for the present more than to 
afford protection to her citizens, and obtain re- 
dress for injuries done them, he averring that 
they had been robbed and maltreated in the 
most inhuman manner. 
“ He said that they would not receive back nor 
attempt to govern Mexico, nor any of the 
South American States, were she or they to re- 
quest such government to-morrow; that all 
Spain expected or desired in that quartar was 
retention in peace of her present possessions. 
He went on to say that the enormities recently 
perpetrated _— his countrymen were of such 
an atrocious character as to demand the presence 
of a suitable naval force off Vera Cruz and 
Tampico, but that no troops to operate on land 
had been sent, and that the officers in command 
had been instructed to avoid, if possible, any 
conflict with Mexicans. 
“ As explanatory of what has been done, and 
the reason for doing it, I send you a transla- 
tion of number one of memorandum of observa- 
tions of Minister of State, furnished to me, after 
the interview, by Mr. Comyn, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, a gentleman who, when holding 
a diplomatic situation in London, was well 
known to Mr. Buchanan. You will remember 
that 1 have always given it as my impression 
that there would be no war, for the reason that 
Thave always believed that England and France 
would have sutlicient influence to prevent it; 
but, to my surprise, I now learn from Mr. Col- 
lantes himself, as well as from the—| Here oc- 
curs a hiatus |—that in matters of recent com- 
laint the Spanish Government have rejected 
m the most emphatic manner the proffered in- 
tervention of England, 
“T remain respectfully, ete., 
“ 





C. A. Dopar? 
“ To the Hon. Mr. Cass, Secretary of State.” 
[MEMORANDUM. | 

The excesses committed in St. Louis Potosi, 
by the constitutional troops, upon the subjects 
ot her Catholic Majesty, induced the Captain 
General and Governor of Cuba to send to 
Tampico some vessels of war, in order to guard 
against a repetitiou at the last-named point of 
the outrages suffered at the former place. These 
vessels entered the harbor of Tampico with 
pemission from the Governor of the place, and 
remained quiet spectators of the conflict which 
was then raging, when Gen. La Garza imposed 
upon Spaniards a large war tax, putting in 
prison and injuring those who from want of 
means were unable to pay it. 

The Captain General of Cuba then deter- 
mined upon sending to Tampico other vessels 
of the royal navy. The expedition of these 
vessels has for its sole object that of obtaining 
rom Gen. La Garza reparation for losses and 
damages caused to the subjects of her Catholic 
Majesty; the refunding of amounts exacted 
from them, and satisfaction for these outrages. 
If, to obtain this end, it should be necessary to 
employ force, any measures which may be 
adopted will tend exclusively to the accomplish- 
ment of that object, and protect Spaniards 
against excesses of Mexicans. 
ures will have to be proportioned to the extent 
of the eyil they may es to encounter, but will 
never have any other object than the one above 
indicated, 

The instructions given to the commander of 


well understood in Washington ; and no officer | 


in her her Majesty’s service would be less likely 
to do any act which could be construed as of: 
fensive, or as an interference with us, than 
Captain Aldham. 

In this conversation, Commodore McIntosh 

had little to say, for his position had been taken 
in his correspondence, and he desired there to 
leave it. He does not pretend to give the pre- 
cise words of these free and frank conversa- 
tions, but endeavors, so far as his memory 
serves, to give their meaning literally; and if 
there was sincerity in them, of which he has not 
the slightest doubt, he is happy to say that he 
can at present see no canse of apprehension 
on our part of the recurrence of the proceed- 
ings. 
‘ite was much pleased with both the gentle- 
men, and everything was done by Captain Gard- 
ner and himself, which hospitglity and kindness 
could dictate, to make them comfortable and 
at home, and they left the ship fully so im- 
pressed. 

Captain Aldham, in a subsequent letter to 
Commodore McIntosh, seeks to convince the 
latter that he had acted in no spirit of interfer- 
ence with American merchant vessels, and had 
not arrogated to himself any right that was not 
conceded, by universal custom, to the command- 


| ing officers of the naval forces in a port belong- 
| ing to or placed under the protection of his own 


Government. 

McIntosh, replying, says that “the inquiries 
which were propounded by the boarding officer 
from your ship looked at once to a thorough 
examination and investigation of the ship, and 
to the manner,in which the United States offi- 
cers had performed their duties. This I con- 
sider as exceeding what would be characterized 
as a friendly visit, to which I called your atten- 
tion, and which I am constrained still to con- 
sider unnecessary on the part of the officers 
under your command.” 

Capt. Jarvis, of the ship Savannah, informs 
Commodore McIntosh that Sir William “ ap- 
pears to be very busy in diplomacy, but we have 
not been able to ascertain what about. He ap- 
pears to be in constant communication with Mr. 
Green, the British Consul. Mr. Bunnel, the re- 
vo Consul for Nicaragua, was received on 

oard the Valorous with seven guns.” Other 
points in the documents have heretofore been 
substantially published. 





THIRTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, 
Second Session. 


Tuesday, December 14, 1858. 
SENATE. 

Mr. Hale offered a petition of citizens of New 
Hampshire, praying the establishment of com- 
mon-school education in the navy, and libraries 
on board of ships of war. 

Mr. Rice introduced a bill to aid in the con- 
struction of railroads to the Pacific. 

Mr. Rice gave notice of a bill for the organi- 
zation of Dacotah Territory. 

Mr. Mason introduced a bill to equalize the 
compensation of the Ministers to France and 
Kngland from July, 1855, to January, 1857. 

A petition was presented from J. Horsford 
Smith, asking to be allowed to import iron 
steamships duty free for his New York coast- 
ing line. It was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. Broderick gave notice of a bill for the es- 
tablishment ofa line of telegraph to the Pacific; 
also, a bill to establish a line of steamers from 
San Francisco to China, via the Sandwich 
Islands and Japan. 

The consideration of the Pacific railroad bill 
was now resumed. 

Mr. Davis, of Miss., offered an amendment 
which he intended to propose as a substitute for 
the bill reported by the majority of the special 
committee. The amendment proposes that 
Government shall advertise for proposals for the 
carrying of the mails, munitions of war, troops, 
&e., by railway, between the States of the At- 
lantic and the Pacific; appropriates alternate 


Mr. Bowie, of Maryland, introduced a joint 
resolution, with a view to obtain a modification 
or reduction on the duty on American tobacco 
by foreign Governments ; which was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

The consideration of the Watrous impeach- 
ment case was resumed, 

The resolution pending was in favor of im- 
peachment, for which the House, by 111 against 
92, adopted a substitute, that the testimony 
taken before the Judiciary Committee in the 
case of Judge Watrous is insufficient to justify 
the preferring of articles of impeachment 
against him for high crimes and misdemean- 
ors, 

The House agreed to the resolution, as thus 
amended, by 113 against 86. 

Mr. Boyce, of South Carolina, called up the 
report made from the Committee on Elections 
last session, stating that “ it appears there were 
such tumults, riots, intimidations, and injustice, 
in the third Congressional district, Baltimore, 
in November, 1857, that there could not be a 
fair clection ; that it shall therefore be declared 
null and void, and that the Speaker be request- 
7” to notify the Governor of Maryland of the 

fact.” 

Mr. Boyce offered a resolution admitting Mr. 
Whyte, who contests the right of Mr. Harris, to 
a seat on the floor of the House during the con- 
sideration of the subject, with the right to 
speak, 

Pending the consideration of the subject, the 
House adjourned. 


Thursday, December 16, 1858. 
SENATE. 

Mr. Wilson, of Mass., moved to amend the 
Arizona Territory bill, so as to provide for the 
election of a Governor, Secretary, Judges, and 
other officers, by the people, for the term of two 
years. 

Mr. Wilson also introduced a resolution eall- 
ing on the President for information concern- 
ing the landing, by the yacht Wanderer, on the 
coast of Georgia, of a cargo of slaves. Adopted. 

Mr. Clingman, of North Carolina, attempted 
to bring up his resolution to abrogate the Clay- 
ton and Bulwer treaty. 

Mr. Mason, of Va., Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, was in favor of laying 
the resolution on the table. 

Mr. Collamer of Vermont, Mr. Shields of 
Minnesota, and others, expressed their senti- 
ments ; after which, the vote was taken, resulting 
in yeas 22, nays 28. So the resolution was not 
taken up. 

The consideraiion of the Pacific railroad bill 
was then resumed, Mr. Bell, of Tennessee, hav- 
ing the floor. 

After Mr. Bell’s remarks, the further consid- 
eration of the Pacific railroad bill was post- 
poned. 

Mr. Iverson, of Georgia, introduced a bill to 


| give the back pay to the officers since reinstated, 


who were retired by the Naval Board. 

The Senate Agricultural College bill was 
made the special order for Tuesday next. 

The Senate then adjourned till Monday next. 


HOUSE 

The Speaker laid before the House a message 
from the President, enclosing communications 
from the State and Navy Departments, in re- 
sponse to the resolutions calling for information 
relative to recent events in Central America. 
Referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
without being read. 

The House then resumed the consideration 
of the Maryland contested election case of Mr. 
Whyte against Mr. Harris. : 

Mr. Boyce, of South Carolina, said that Mr. 
Whyte did not claim the seat for himself, but 
simply opposed the retention of it by Mr. Harris. 

The House, by a vote of 108 yeas to 90 nays, 
laid on the table the resolution admitting Mr. 
Whyte to the floor, and the liberty of speaking 
on the subject. 

Mr. Eustis, of Louisiana, moved to table the 
resolution reported from the Committee on Elec- 
tions, which read as follows: “It appears to 
this H 





sections of the public lands, for six miles on 
each side of the road, to aid in its construction, 
one-half of said lands to be sold and uncondi- 
tionally conveyed by the contractors in five 
years, and the remaining half within ten years ; 


route, and furnish survey to the President; 
stipulates that the road shall be divided into 
sections of twenty-five miles each, and when a 
section shall be completed, patents shall be is- 
sued for three-fourths of the land pertaining to 
that section, the remaining fourth being retain- 
ed as security for the completion of the sue- 
ceeding section; authorizes the President to 
make contracts for twenty years for carrying the 
mails, military stores, troops, &c., at rates not 
exceeding those which the Government would 
have to pay by any existing mode of transport- 
ation; appropriates $10,000,000 to aid in the 
construction of the work, upon certain guaran- 
ties and conditions ; provides that no dividends 
shall be paid to stockholders yntil the advance 
shall be repaid to the United States; provides 
that the United States Government shall take 
possession of the road ; and revokes all grants 
of land and money in case of any failure of per- 
formance on the part of the contractors. 

Mr. Mason, with a view of testing the strength 
of this measure, moved to lay the bill and 
amendments on the table. The yeas and nays 
were ordered, and resulted as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Bates, Bayard, Benja- 
min, Brown, Cameron, Clay, Clingman, Critten- 
den, Fitzpatrick, Hamlin, Hammond, Houston, 
Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of Tenn, Mason, 
Pearce, Reid, Sebastian, Slidell, Thomson of 
New Jersey, and ‘l'combs—23, 

Nuys—Messrs, Bell, Bigler, Bright, Broder- 
ick, Chandler, Clark, Collamer, Davis, Dixon, 


ie aaaae Doolittle, Durkee, Fessenden, Fitch, Foot, Fos- 


ter, Green, Gwin, Harlan, Jones, Kennedy, 
King, Polk, Rice, Seward, Shields, Simmons 
Stuart, Trumbull, Wade, Ward, Wilson, an 
Wright—32, 

So the Senate refused to lay the bill on the 





the frigate Berenegula, who js chief of the sta- 


naval force at Sacraficios is for the same pur- 
pose, 

Knowing the tendency of the Mexicans to 
engage in a bitter persecution of Spaniards, 
the Spanish Government has believed it to be 
its duty to assemble sufficient means to force 
them to respect the lives and property of its 
subjects. These two expeditions are not de- 
signed to interfere in any manner in the interi- 
or affairs of the Mexican Republic. 


Letters from Captain McIntosh. 


Next follow dispatches receiyed by the 
Secretary of the Navy from Commodore Mce- 
Intash, dated Nov, 26th, in which he says he 
had heard a report that an officer was sent from 
the British frigate Valorous, to board the steam- 
er Washington. He then says; “J am taking 
immediate measures to get full particulars from 
Japtain Jarvis, and will vepatt them in full by 
the next opportunity, but, according to my 
resent understanding of the matter, it looks 
ike a renewal of the scenes which lately occur- 
red around the Island of Cuba, changed only 
from Africans to filibusters. You may rely on 
my taking prompt and efficient measures to 
protect the honor of our flag. Should it become 
necessary, and if really her Britannic Majesty's 
officers have instructions to board and examine 
American merchant vessels under the very 
uns of the ships of my squadron, the time must 
fle very short before most serious consequences 
may be anticipated,” 

In a subsequent dispatch, dated December 
3d, he says: 

“ By copies of correspondence with Captain 
Aldham, the Secretary will perceive Captain A. 
claims protectorate over the harbor of Grey- 
town.” 

Capt. A. and Sir William Gore Ouseley’s sec- 
retary subsequently paid an unceremonious visit 
to Com. McIntosh, the latter, no doubt, he says, 
being sent by Sir William purposely to remove 
all unfavorable impressions, and to talk over 
rather than write further upon the subjects at 
issue. Capt. Aldham disavowed all intention of 
interference with American vessels, his great de- 
sire being to act in concert with Commodore 
McIntosh, in endeavoring to prevent the land- 





ports that a naval and military armament is 
about to leave Spain, destined to attack pres: 
it 
ical ascendency there, taking advantage of the 
distracted condition of that unfortunate Repub- 
lic. Under these circumstances, I have thought 
it proper to ask your attention to this subject, 
You are aware of the position taken by the 
United States: That they will not consent to 
he independent States 

of this continent to European Powers ; nor to | 
the exercise of a protectorate over ther ; nor 
to any other direct influence to control their 
liey or Recent circumstances 
ave given to this determination additional 
and it will be inflexibly adhered to, 





ing of filibusters ; that he could not possibly see 
‘the slightest cause for the apprehension of an 
difficulty ; and that, so far as he was concerned, 
there should be none. 

With Mr, Synge, Sir Gore Ouseley’s secretary, 
the conversation was e ually frank, He, how- 
ever, distinctly declared that England had never 
abandoned the protectorate, but believed that, 
before the first of January next, the whole mat- 
ter would be finally settled. 

_As to boarding and searching American ves- 
sels, they had already abandoned it, not from 
fear or pussillanimity, but because England felt 
that she could do so honorably, and ought to do 
it; and it was not probable that it was now to 
be revived; that there was nothing secret or 
mysterious in Sir William’s mission, which was 





tion at Tampico, also includes protection of | 
other foreign subjects whose interests may be | 


prejudiced, The assembling of a respectable | eastern terminus should be somewhere between 


table—yeas 23, nays 32. 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, now addressed the 
Senate in support of his amendment. 

Mr, Green offered an amendment, that the 


the mouth of the Big Sioux river and Fort 
Smith, in Arkansas. 

Mr. Doolittle thought the best route would 
be from Breckinridge, on the Missouri river, to 
Puget’s Sound, and thence down to San Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr. Brown thought it would be better to lay 
the whole subject aside for this session, as it 
would be impossible in two months to consider 
the multiplicity of propositions that were of- 
fered. 

Mr. Iverson opposed Mr, Doolittle’s amend- 
ment, as it would exclude the South from any 
chance of having the terminns, 

Mr. Polk suggested that the terminus might 
he fixed somewhere between the 32d and 49th 
parallels of latitude. 

Mr. Davis moved to change the pending 
amendment, so as to allow the terminus to be 
anywhere within the limits of the United States. 
This motion was adopted. 

Mr. Wilson’s motion to postpone was then 
negatived, and the Senate adjourned. 

HOUSE. 

Mr. Washburne, of Illinois, gave notice of a 
bill for the establishment of a mail route from 
Minnesota to Puget’s Sound, 

Mr. Phelps, from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, reported bills for the payment of 
invalid and other pensions ; for the support of 
the military academy; for the contingent and 
other expenses of the indian department. 

Mr. Kellogg, of Illinois, offered a resolution 
calling on the Secretary of the Treasury to fur- 
nish a statement of the amount and kinds of 
the productions of the British Colonies import- 
ed into the United States free under the reci- 
procity treaty, and also the amount and kinds 
of the productions of the United States export- 
ed to said colonies under that treaty, and also 
the like exports and imports from 1850 until 
the ratification of said treaty; which was adopted. 

The House then resumed the consideration 
of the Watrous case. 


Wednesday, December 15, 1858. 
SENATE. 

Various memorials of little importance were 
presented, with the exception of one from the 
convention of ironmasters who met in Phila- 
delphia on December 20, 1849. On this me- 
morial, Mr, Cameron addressed the Senate. 

The Senate declined to call up Mr. Cling- 
man’s Clayton-Bulwer resolution, by a vote of 
24 yeas to 25 nays. 

After an ineffectual attempt to take up the 
Pacific railroad bill, the vote being 24 in favor 
of it to 24 against it, the Senate went into Ex- 
ecutive session. 

HOUSE. 

Mr. Comins, of Massachusetts, gave notice of 
his intention to introduce a bill to modify the 
tariff law, and impose specific duties on iron 
and other articles to which that principle can 
be applied. 





provides that the contractors shall lo@ate the | 


; House that there was much tumult, riot, in- 
| timidation, and injustice, in the election for 
| Representative in Congress from the third Con- 
| gressional district of Maryland, on the 3d of 
| November, 1857, in contempt of law, and in 
| violation of the freedom of election; that said 
election is void, and the seat is declared vacant, 
and the Speaker is hereby directed to notify the 
Governor of Maryland of the fact.” ‘ 

The motion to lay on the table prevailed— 
yeas 106, nays 97. 

The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. Phelps, of Missouri, endeavored to have 
taken up the President’s annual message, but 
| the consideration of the bill reported last ses- 
| sion, granting pensions to the officers and sol- 
diers of the war of 1812, and those engaged in 
all wars during that period, was resumed. 

Mr. Savage, of Tennessee, insisted that the 
honor and reputation of the country demanded 
that those brave men should have their services 
recognised. 

Mr. Nichols, of Ohio, was opposed to the 
principle of the bill throughout, and to increas- 
ing the fund of pensioners under it. 

Mr. Burnett, of Kentucky, replied, that no 
policy was better calculated, under our system 
of Government, to keep alive the spirit of patri- 
otism and devotion to their.country, than by as- 
suring its defenders, when they become old and 
helpless, that they will be taken care of by 
Government, oon a 

Mr. Ritchie, of Pennsylvania, said that the 
resources of the country would by this system 
be exhausted, and we would be prevented from 
carrying on any war at all, if necessity should 
require it. 

Mr. Mason, of Kentucky, said that those who 
asked for pensions did not come here as pau- 
pers, but are entitled to pensions in discharge 
of a debt promised to be paid. 

Various amendments were then voted on, but 
nothing definite accomplished. Adjourned. 


Friday, December 17, 1858. 

The Senate was not in session to-day. 

HOUSE. 

Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, moved that the 
House go into Committee of the Whole upon 
the private calendar ; which was carried. 

The Speaker called Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, 
to the chair. 

The subject before the Committee was the 
bill to revive the examination and payment of 
certain claims of citizens of Georgia and Ala- 
bama, on account of losses sustained by the 
depredations of the Indians in the Creek war of 
1836, 1837, and 1838, and for the subsistence 
of the United States army. 

Mr, Shorter, of Alabama, explained the cir- 
cumstances which had led to the introduction 
of this bill. 

Mr. Washburn, of Wisconsin, opposed the 
bill. He said this subject had come before the 
Committee on Indian affairs of the Thirty-fourth 
Congress, and, after a careful examination of the 
question, that committee decided that the 
claims possessed no merit whatever. 

Mr. Shorter. I desire the attention of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin who addressed the 
House last. 1 understood him, while address- 
ing the House, to say that the people of Ala- 
bama had fled from their homes in fear of the 
Indians, thereby leaving their property, and 
that they now come before Congress “to ask 
pay for their bravery.” Did I understand the 
gentleman correctly? 

Mr. Washburn, of Wisconsin. Very likely 
I may have used that language. Perhaps I 
should have added, and for their losses, too. 

Mr. Shorter. So far as the declaration that 
they come here asking “ pay for their bravery” 
is concerned, I pronounce it false and slander- 
ous. [Cries of “ Order, order !”’] 

Mr. Washburn, of Wisconsin. I have no 
doubt that the citizens of Alabama are brave, 
as has been illustrated by their Representative 
here to-day. 

Mr. Shorter. I can say nothing more to the 
member from Wisconsin. 

The House adjourned to Monday. 


Monday, December 20, 1858. 
SENATE. 

Mr. Allen introduced a joint resolution to 
adjourn over from the 23d instant to the 4th of 
January ; carried—29 to 21. ; 

Mr. Rice introduced a bill to organize the 
Territory of Dacotah. 

Mr. Crittenden gave notice that he should call 
up the French spoilation bill. é f 

The consideration of the Pacific railroad bill 
was resumed. 

Mr. Wilson submitted an amendment, author- 
izing the President to appoint five civil engi- 
neers to locate the = Received informally, 
and ordered to be printed. 

The question a taken on Mr. Polk’s amend- 
ment, fixing the eastern terminus anywhere be- 
tween the 49th parallel of latitude and the south- 
ern boundary of the United States; which was 
rejected, 17 to 29. “i 

Mr. Rice, of Minnesota, addressed the Senate 
in favor of a Northern route, as mosi practica- 
ble and desirable. 





The question recurred on Mr. Foster’s amend- 
ment, that all the iron composing this road 
should be of American manufacture. 

The amendment was adopted, by yeas 25, 
nays 23, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Bigler, Broderick, 
Chandler, Clark, Collamer, Crittenden, Dixon, 
Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Hale, Harlan, Hous- 
ton, King Kennedy, Seward, Simmons, Thomp- 
son of Kentucky, Thowison of New Jer- 
sey, Toombs, Trumbull, Wade, Wilson, and 

right—25. 

Nays—Messrs. Bates, Bright, Clay, Cling- 
man, Davis, Durkee, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Green, 
Gwin, Hammond, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of 
Tennessee, Jones, Mallory, Mason, Polk, Reid, 
Rice, Sebastian, Stuart, and Ward—23. 

The question was then stated to be on the 
amendment of Mr. Wilson, to construct the 
road by the shortest practicable route between 
the parallels of 35 cot 3 42. Pending which, the 
Senate adjourned. 2 

OU SE. 


Mr. Washburn, of Wisconsin, rose to a per 
sonal a ee in regard to the colloquy 
between himself and Mr. Shorter, of Alabama, 
on Friday last. He had not spoken of the Rep- 
resentatives from Alabama as illustrating the 
bravery of that State, but of that particnlar gen- 
tleman only. 

Mr. Chaffee, of Mass., introduced a bill in- 
structing the Committee of Ways and Means to 
inquire into the expediency of repaying the 
State of Massachusetts ¢ertain advances made 
to the General Government in the war of 
1812-15. 

Mr. Hughes introduced a resolution directing 
the Committee of Ways and Means to report an 
appropriation for taking the census of the 

nited States in 1860, under existing laws. 

Mr. Whiteley offered an amendment. instruct- 
ing the committee to inquire into the propriety 
of repealing all the present laws on the subject, 
except so far as related to the counting of the 
people; not agreed to—51 yeas, 140 nays. 

The original resolution was agreed to. 

The pension bilf was then taken up, the ques- 
tion being on the amendment of Mr. Cobb, of 
Ala. to include the soldiers of the Mexican war 
of 1846-47, and the Florida war of 1817. 

Mr. Smith, of Ill., moved as an amendment 
to include the soldiers of the Black Hawk war 
of 1827, ’30, and ’31. 

Agreed to, by yeas 79, nays 48. 

Mr. Cobb, of Ala., spoke in behalf of his 
amendment; which was then rejected. 

The amendment as amended was then adopt- 
ed, by yeas 64, nays 60. 

Mr. Underwood, of Kentucky, moved an 
amendment, to include the soldiers who fought 
in Wayne’s war against the Indians in 1793 and 
1794. These had never been provided for. 

The Committee then rose. 

Mr. Stewart, of Maryland, made an ineffect- 
ual effort to get a bill regulating the granting 
of pensions made the special order for January 
Ath. 

Mr. Stanton, of Ohio, introduced a resolution, 
which was adopted, calling on the Secretary of 
the Treasury for statements of the aggregate 
value of the exports of Great Britain, from 1853 
to 1857, inclusive, according to our custom-house 
returns, compared with the value of the exports 
of Great Britain to this country, by her custom- 
house returns. Also, for a similar statement 
as regards France. Also, for a particular 
statement of the same character in regard to 
the movement of manufactures of iron and wool. 

Mr. Keitt moved to suspend the rules, in order 
to consider the joint resolution from the Senate, 
proposing to adjourn over from December 23d 
to January 4th; carried—yeas 130, nays 60. 

Under the influence of the previous question, 
the resolution was adopted—yeas 98, nays 94. 

And then the House adjourned, at half past 
four o’clock, P. M. 


FOREIGN SUMMARY. 


News By THE AraBiA.—It appears the long- 
missing steamship Indian Empire reached 
Broadhaven, county Mayo, Ireland, on the 26th 
ult. All well. Her fuel had become exhausted, 
and a portion of her cargo and woodwork was 
consumed. Provisions had also run_ short. 
The ship laid ‘to for a week, within a day or 
two’s steaming of Galway, during two furious 
storms. 

England.—_James Davis & Sons, extensive 
leather importers, of London, have failed. Their 
liabilities are very considerable. 

All the English papers containing Montalem- 
bert’s trial are not allowed to enter France. 

An influential meeting of gentlemen engaged 
in the corn trade in Liverpool had adopted reso- 
lutions in favor of making one hundred pounds 
the standard weight for all kinds of grain, flour, 
and meal. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has issued 
a proclamation against Ribbonism and other 
secret societies. 

a Atlantic telegraph shares are quoted at 

The London Times claims the release of 
Montalambert as a triumph of the English 
press. 

The London Times continues editorially to 
hold up the corruption which prevails amongst 
officials in the United States, as a warning 
— the adoption of universal suffrage. It 
likewise draws a similar lesson from the Canada 
system. 

The London Herald’s Paris correspondent 
says it is asserted in political circles that the 
British Cabinet has sent a circular to all the 
European Governments, stating, in the most ex- 
plicit terms, that it does not share, by any 
means, the views stated in Sir John Young’s 
dispatches, surreptitiously obtained and lately 
published, respecting the Ionian islands. 

France.—Paris, Friday, Dec. 3.—Montalam- 
bert writes to the Moniteur to the following ef- 
fect : 

“] have appealed against the sentence passed 
upon me. No power in France, up to the present 
time, has had the right to remit a penalty not 
definite. I am one of those who do not believe 
in the right, and I do not accept the par- 
don.” 

A letter from Montalambert to the Arch- 
bishop of Paris declines the Archbishop’s inter- 
cession for a remission of the penalty. 

Montalambert lodged a formal appeal against 
his sentence on the 2d inst. 

Spaih.—The nomination of Schaque, as Cap- 
tain General of Madrid, is considered a strong 
indication that a military dictatorship has been 
decided on, if the Cortes prove unfavorable. 

Prussia —Dantzic and Sirmemun have been 
ordered to be made ports of war. 

Prayers have been offered up in the churches 
for the safe delivery of the Princess Frederick 
William. 

Russia —The Vienna correspondent of the 
Times, alluding to the attempt of Russia to pur- 
chase the Principality of Monaco, says that du- 
ring the late war that Principality was ceded to 
the United States, but the Convention never 
ratified, because some of the European Govern- 
ments protested. 

Austria.—An ordinance had been issued, re- 
ducing the stamp duty on newspapers. 

Turkey.—The agitation in Candia was in- 
creasing, on account of the oppression of the 
Government. The inhabitants were buying 
arms and ammunition. The Pasha, fearing a 
general uprising, had asked for reinforcements. 

The telegraph between Dardanelles, Syra, 
and Clio, has been successfully laid; that be- 
tween Candia and Egypt was broken in. 

An unsuccessful attempt had been made to 
assassinate the Kamaikan at Bucharest, by 
means of a fulminating shell. 

India.—The rebels in India have been dis- 
lodged from many of their strongholds. Seven 
British victories have been obtained, with heavy 
losses to the rebels. Twenty thousand men 
have been captured in towns. Tortia Topee is 
a fugitive, his forces being routed, with the loss 
six guns and 600 killed. The rebels number 
50,000, but are scattered in small bodies. 

China.—By the late typhoon at Swatow, 3,000 
Chinese were drowned, and several Europeans. 

The Cochin Chinese are concentrating 
100,000 men around the capital, against the 
French and Spanish forces. 

The Latest—The London Times's city article 
of the 4th inst. says that the funds opened on 
Friday with a good appearance, but late in the 
day there was a complete change, and securities 
of several kind were passed for sale. The ulti- 
mate reaction is attributed to the reported dis- 
affected condition of Lombardy, with the adver- 
tised statement of the tone of France towards 
Austria. Loans were abundantly offered at 2 


er cent. : 
2 eee Breadstuffs Market. — Messrs. 
Richardson, Spence, & Co.'s circular states that 
there have been large arrivals of breadstuffs 
from the United States. The flour market 
closed very dull, with nominal quotations. 





Tue Iontan Repvsiic.—England, for once, 
is reversing ne panes of annexation, and is 
anxious to cast off one of her dependencies, the 





Ionian Islands. These islands geographically 


appertain to Greece ; the inhabitants are Greeks, 
and their national attachments remain un- 
broken, and make them restive under foreign 
control, although they have been under the 
British protectorate ever since the treaty of 
Paris in 1815. England supposed formerly 
that she wanted them as a means of control in 
the Mediterranean. But she has found out 
that she does not need them, that they cost 
more for government than the revenue she can 
get from them, and she is therefore anxious to re- 
turn them to Greece, all but Corfu, which she 
am to retain for strategetical uses. But 
france objects, for some reason or other, and 
England does not feel at liberty to disregard 
her wishes, and must hold on to the islands, 
against her own convictions and her own in- 
terests.— Alb. Eve. Jour. 





Corron 1n Liseria.—The American portion 
of the population of Liberia have commenced, 
with much spirit, the cultivation of cotton. 
President Benson, in a recent letter, says: 
“There has been twenty times more cotton 
planted by Americo-Liberians this year than 
ever before, of both native and foreign seed, 
and I feel sanguine that its cultivation will in- 
crease each succeeding year.” A half ton of 
cotton seed sent out by the Manchester (Eng.) 
Cotton Supply Association has been planted 
extensively. The Association has also offered 


Benson thinks will operate as a strong stimu- 
lus to its cultivation. A party of emigrants 
from Georgia sent home lately a sample of cot- 
ton of a species which. blossoms perpetually, 
and one of their number asserts that good Sea 
Island cotton can be grown in Liberia. The 
young Republic has a most hopeful future.— 
Journal of Commerce. 


Emanciration.—A bill had been brought 
before the States of the Hague, for the emanci- 
Ihe first colony is to get eleven millions of 
florins; the second, three millions. 


A negro on a sugar plantation, 375 florins ; on 
a eotfee or cocoa ditto, 260 florins; on a cotton 
or rice ditto, 200 florins. There are 37,740 
slaves in Surinam, and 9,000 in Curogoa. 


DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 


Tue Foreign Stave Trape iy Georcia.— 
Savannah, Dec. 13.—The Republican of this 
morning says that the yacht Wanderer positively 
landed Africans near Brunswick. Joseph 
Ganahl, the District. Attorney, arrived on Sat- 
urday, with three men, believed to be implicated. 
Their names are Juan Bt. Rajesta, N. A. Brown, 
and Miguel Aginoi or Raquet, hailing from New 
Orleans. Mr. Ganahl refused to take bail for 
their appearance at court, and the prisoners 
were lodged in jail on the charge of piracy. Mr. 
Ganahl is using every exertion to obtain evi- 
dence, and has sent te Brunswick to elicit in- 
formation. The examination will probably take 
place on Thursday. 

A tug was dispatched to Brunswick to tow 
the Wanderer to Savannah, but the shipmaster 
on board refused to give her up. It is reported 
that the collector of Darien states that the 
Wanderer has no appearance of having had 
slaves on board. 

The Republican says it is rumored that the 
Africans were landed on Jeky] Island, and that 
a steamer which left Savannah took one hundred 
and fifty, and conveyed them past Savannah to 
the river plantations, whence they were scat- 
tered through the country. The cargo shipped 
is said to have consisted of 350 negroes. The 
Wanderer hails from St. Helena, is without reg- 
ular papers, as there is no American Consul 
there, but has informal papers from native offi- 
cials, without any seals attached. 

Washington, Dec. 13.—It is openly asserted 
here that the slave-yacht Wanderer was owned 
bythe Captain Corrie of South Carolina who 
was arrested and discharged in New York within 
one year upon the charge of being engaged in 
the slave trade. Corrie had a claim before last 
Congress, worth $126,000, which passed. 

I am authoritatively informed that he was ex- 
pected to arrive at Charleston with his cargo 
weeks ago, and the President was notified of the 
fact. 


The Wanderer, on the 9th of June last, was 
seized in New York, on suspicion that she was 
a slaver; but the authorities did not think the 
evidence sufficient to detain her, and she was 
soon discharged. 





The following telegraphic dispatch from Sa- 
vannah removes all doubt as to the fact that a 
cargo of slaves has been imported from Africa: 

Tue Wanperer—Triat or AuLuGED Sia- 
vers.— Savannah, Dec. 20.—The Republican 
of this morning briefly reports the proceedings 
of the trial of the prisoners alleged to have par- 
ticipated with the rest of the Wanderer’s crew 
in bringing a cargo of negroes from the African 
coast, and selling them into slavery in this 
country. 

The prosecution was vigorously conducted by 
District Attorney Ganahl and Henry R. Jack- 
son, Esq. The prisoners were defended by 
Messrs, Lloyd and Owens. 

Two witnesses were examined, viz: Dr. Ha- 
zelhurst, of Brunswick, and Mr. Maboy, (?) Col- 
lector of Darien. The former testified that he 
professioually attended the negroes at Jekyl 
Island. They appeared to have been freshly 
imported, and were unable to speak English. 
Mr. Maboy testified that the Wanderer had no 
appearance of being a slaver. 

‘The prisoners were remanded. 

A large number of witnesses have been sub- 
peenaed from different or of the coast of 
the State, and the trial will probably occupy 
many weeks. 

It is generally admitted that the Wanderer 
brought no Africans, but that the ship bringing 
them has been seuttled and sunk. 


ANoTHER CURRENT THROUGH THE CaBLE.— 
New York, Dec. 21.—The New York papers 
state that good currents were Fk § over 
the cable on Saturday, and that the word Hen- 
ley was distinguished at about the hour when, 
according to advices by the Arabia, Heuley’s 
apparatus was to be tried. 


From Kansas.—St. Louis, Dec. 14.—Depre- 
dations and house burnings in Southern Kan- 
sas are frequent, growing out of certain parties 
disregarding the compromise between Governor 
Denver and the people. 

The Pike’s Peak gold accounts are favorable. 
The miners have elected members of Legisla- 
ture and Delegate to Congress, with a view of 
forming a new Territory. 


Tue Ecuo Prisoners.—On the arrival of 
the Columbia train on Saturday, with the pris- 
oners of the crew of the slaver Echo, or Put- 
man, one of them, named Archibald Scott, was 
not found. An officer was dispatched along 
the line of the railroad, and the unfortunate 
prisoner was found about twelve miles from the 
city, with a leg badly broken. He had jumped 
from a window of the car, when at a speed of 
twelve miles an hour. He was brought to the 
city, and placed under medical treatment.— 
Charleston Courier. 


Large SaLe or Sitaves.—Col. Abraham Van 
Buren, of Columbia, 8. C., recently sold to Col. 
Elisha Worthington, of Chicot county, Arkan- 
sas, his whole plantation of slaves, numbering 
210, for $147,000, or an average of $700. The 
terms of payment are five annual instalments 
of $29,400 each, with interest from date. Col. 
Van Buren is a son of ex-President Van Buren, 
and married the daughter of Col. Singteton, of 
South Carolina. Mrs. Van Buren is the sister 
of the late Mrs. Gov. McDuffie. 





Perry Davis's Pain Killer has been used with 
great success in cases of what is called painters’ 
colic, by taking it in molasses and water, and 
bathing the stomach and bowels with the med- 
icine laid on warm with flannel cloths ; repeat 
as often asthey getdry. Sold by all dealers in 
family medicines. 43 





P. K. 
We clip the following from the Providence General 
Adve: tiser, September 12, 1857: 
* at this season of the year, when cholera, cholera- 
morbus, dyseatery, and other kindred complaints, are 


a =» 


Hoy. Epwarp Everett anp THE New Yorx 
Lepger.—In our advertising columns will be 
found the prospectus of the New York Ledger, 
which contains all the particulars relative to 
Mr. Everett's engagement to write for that me 
per. The N. Y. Tribune, in speaking of this 
engagement, Says: 

“The country journals are still engaged in 
discussing the recent engagement of Mr. Ever- 
ett to write for the New York Ledger, and, very 
naturally, some take one view and some an- 
other, though the great majority incline to the 
opinion that the arrangement is a good thing 
for all parties. In this, we dare say, they are 
right. 

“It most indubitably is a good thing for Mr. 
Everett. No other act of his life has been cal- 
culated to add so much to his popularity. 
tae as he is known, it will make his name a 
household word in many families where it is 
hardly known now. 

“It is certainly a good thing for Mr. Bonner 
also. In the first loon it will add langely to 
his already immense number of readers. But 
this is not the only advantage, nor the princi- 
pal one, which he will derive from it. It has 
served to direct the public mind to a more 
thorough and full examination of the genera! 
character and contents of his journal; and to 





prizes for the production of cotton, which Mr. | 


vation of the slaves in Surinam and Curacoa. | 


; Slaves are | 
estimated for indemnity according to the tariff. | 


the formation of a more favorable judgment 
thereon, in many quarters, than was previously 
entertained. The result of such an examina- 
| tion has been to change considerably our own 
| estimation of the Ledger. We knew that its 
proprietor was a man of great enterprise and 
| superior business talents, deeply skilled in the 
| masterly art of advertising ; but we were not 
aware, until our attention was recently more 
| especially called to the subject, of the labor 
oe care bestowed upon the different depart- 
| ments of his journal, and the varied interest 
| which his numerous writers impart to its col- 
|umns. Nor were we aware. of, what is much 
more important, the pure moral tone, and scru- 
| pulous regard to the nicest sense of propriety, 
with which it is conducted. In this respect, 
| especially, it is worthy of commendation. 
| “We presume, from the course of Mr. Bonner 
| hitherto, that he will not rest with the engage- 
| ment of Mr. Everett, but that other names, of 
| similar eminence in literature, will, in due 
| time, be added to the list of his contributors.” 
| 
| 





MARKETS. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Careful'y prepared to Tuesday, December 21, 1853. 





Flour, Howard Street —- - $5.06}(@0.00 
| Flour, City Mills - - 4.87 65.00 
| Rye Pour - - - + 4.00 0.00 
| Corn Meal - - - - 400 4.12 
| Wheat, white - - - - 130 1.35 
| Wheat, red - : . - 118 1.38 

Corn, white - : : : 60 65 

Corn, Yellow - - - - 62 68 

Rye, Pennsylvania - - - 85 00 

Rye, Virginia - - - : 72 00 

Oats, Maryland and Virginia - 42 43 

Oats, Pennsylvania - - 45 47 

Clover Seed - - : - 6550 65.75 

Timothy Seed - 2.00 2.25 

Hay, Timothy - - . 00.00 00.00 

Hops” - - : ° - 0 00 

Potatoes, Mercer’ - : - 06.00 0.00 

Bacon, Shoulders’ - - - 7 9s 

Bacon, Sides - : - - 74 9F 

Bacon, Hams - - : . 10 = 13 

Pork, Mess_ - - : 17.00 17.26 





| Pork, Prime - - - - 15.00 00.00 


| Beef,Mess - - - = 00.00 00.00 

| Lard, in barrels . . : 11 114 

|Lard,inkegs- - - - 00 00 
Wool, Unwashed - - : 00 00 
Wool, Washed - - : - 00 00 
Wool, Pulled - - - - 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, common - : 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, fine - : . 00 00 
Wool, Choice Merino - - 00 00 
Butter, Western, in kegs - - 00 00 
Butter, Roll - - - 00 00 
Cheese - - - - 00 00 
Coffee, Rio - - - - 113 12 
Coffee, Java - - - . 144 154 


NEW YORK MARKET. 


Carefully prepared to Tuesday, December 21, 1953. 


Flour, State brands - - $4.25 @ 4.50 
Flour, State brands, extra - 5.00 5.25 
Flour, Western - - 6.00 5.25 
Flour, Southern - - - 4.75 5.40 
Rye Flour - - - - 3.35 4.10 
Corn Meal - - - - 340 4.00 
Wheat, white - : - - 0.00 0.00 
Wheat, red : : - - 0.00 0.00 
Corn, white - - - : 15 85 
Corn, yellow - : : . 76 86 
Rye - : . . : 80 00 
Oats - - + + + 48 66 
Clover Seed - . : - 0.00 0.00 
Timothy Seed - - - 0.00 0.00 
Hay ; : - 55 60 
Hops - - - : - 10 l4 
Bacon, Shoulders’ - . . 0 0 
Bacon, Sides - : : : 10 00 
Bacon, Hams - - : - 0 0 
Pork, Mess - - - 17.50 18.00 
Pork, Prime - - 13.60 14.00 
Beef - - - : 7.50 9.00 
Lard, in barrels — - - - ll 11% 
Lard, in kegs - - : - 00 00 
Butter, Western : - - 12 18 
Butter, State - . - - 14 25 
Cheese - - - - - 7h 9 
Coffee, Rio - - - - 10¢ = 00 
Coffee, Java - - - . 14 00 
Wool, Unwashed — - - - 00 00 
Wool, Washed - 00 00 
Wool, Pulled - 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, common - : 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, fine - : - 00 00 
Iron, Scotch, Pig - : 00.00 00.00 
Lime, Rockland — - . . 75 00 
Lime, common - - - 1.20 00 


GET IT FOR THE CHILDREN! 
ROBERT MERRY’S MUSEUM! 


ULL of interesting Stories and useful information for 
Boys and Girls, atonly a dollar a year—New every 
month. January commences &@ new volume. All new 
subscribers will receive a steel engraving of PETER 
PARLEY, who has written a gem of poetry for the Jan- 
uary number. 
Single copies 10 cents. Send for it. 


J. N. STEARNS & CO., 
Publishers, 116 Nassau st., N.Y. 
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THE ANGLO-AFRICAN MAGAZINE. 


NHE subscriber proposes to issue, on the 1st of Janu- 
T ary, aud monfhly thereafter, an Octave Magazine, of 
thirty-two lurge pages, with the above title, to be devoted 
to Literature, Science, Statisiics, and the advancement 
of the eause of Human Freedom. 

TERMS.—One dollar per year, payable invariably in 
advance. . 

The January number will contain an accurate and 
beautifully executed portrait ot Alexandre Dumas, a 
copy of which wi. be sent to any address on the receipt 


of 15 cents, 
THOMAS HAMILTON, 
48 Beekman st., New York, P. O. Box 1,212. 


BUELL & BLANCHARD, 
Second Street, corner of Indiana Avenue, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 


A prepared to execute Book and Pamphlet Printing, Cir- 
culars, Stereotyping and Electrotyping, Bookbinding, 
Blank Books, and Paper Ruling, with promptness and in a 
workmanlike manner. 
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AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 


"FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 


Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Influenza, Bronchitis, 
Whooping Cough, Croup, Asthma, 
ipient Consumptien. 

Through a trial of many years, and through every 
aation of civilized men, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral has been 
found to afford more relief, and te cure more cases of pul- 
nonary disease, than any other remedy known to man- 
<ind. Cases of apparently settled consumption have been 
sured by it, and thousands ef sufferers who were deemed 
beyond the reach of human aid have been restored 10 
aeir frieuds and usefulness, to sound health and the en- 
oyment of life, by this all-powerful ai tidove to diseases 
wfthe lunge and throat. Here a cold had settl the 
‘ungs. ‘The dry,nacking cough, the glassy eye, and the 
vale, thin, features of him who was lately lusty and 
strong, whisper to all but him, Consumprion. He 
everything; but the disease is gnawing at his vauis, Os 
shows its fatal symptoms more more over his 
frame. He is taking the C1 Pecwral now; it has 
stopped his cough, and made his breathing easy; his 
sleep is sound at night; his appetite souras, ont withi: 
1is strength. The dart which pierced his side is broken. 

carcely any neighborhood can be found which has not 
some living rophy like this, to shadow forth the virtues 
which have won for the C Pectoral an imperishable 
renown, Butits usefulness does not end here. Nay, 
accomplishes more by prevention than cure. The coun?. 
‘ess colds and coughs which it cures are the w 
vould have ripened — a Geontin! baovent of incurable 





sure to prevail, everybody should be liberally supplied 
with Perry Davis’s Vegetable Pain Killer. Persons 
leaving home, whether it be for a day’s excursion or @ 
trip to Europe, should be in a condition to place their 
hands on itat a moment’s warning. Many diseases in- 
cident to the Summer months, which will prove fatal if 
not immediately checked, can be promptly cured by one 
or two doses of the Pain Killer. On more than one occa- 
sion have we been relieved of intense suffering by the 
timely use of the above-named preparation.” 
Sold by all drnggists, grocefs, and medici 
throughout the United States and Canadas. 
For sale in Washington by William Ballantyne, book- 
seller, Seventh street, 22 


dealers, 








‘ ’ “+ ll irritations of ryt 
Whooping Cough, and all irri 
pons Hae one easily cured by the Cherry Ly myo iftaken 
in season. Every family should have ? y jo, « and 
they will find it an invaluable protection from ide 
ious prowler which carries off the parent sheep from 
many a flock.the darling lamb from many ¢ heme. 
Authenticated evidence of these facts, = aeamtons 
for the treatment of each complaint, may LF. in 
Ayer’s American Almanac of which we p three 
millions, and seatter them broadcast over the —, ia 
order that the sick oT ee toe nein 
have them for distribution gratis, and also 
tical Chemist, 





i 
cine generally 7 
for wale these remedies, prep: 


sll, Mass., 
sold 





By. J. C.A 
Practical and Analy 

_ D. Gilman, Washington, D. C., F. 
aid iptie, and by all deslers in medicine cvecywhee 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 


SOUTHERN SENTIMENT. 


‘he Black Democracy of the South embraces 
within its pale all the ultreism and disunionism 
whi’ is to be found in that quarter of the 
Union. We often quote, from the Southern 
journals in the interest of that party, articles 
in proof of this fact; and it is but fair to pre- 
sent the other phase of public sentiment, which 
is prevalent in the ranks of the opposition. 

The following is an extract of a letter written 
by the Hon. Kenneth Rayner to gentlemen in 
Delaware, in October last, prior to the State elec- 
tion. Mr. Rayner is a large slaveholder, a 
man of marked ability, and of great personal 
popularity ; and yet, with all these advantages, 
he has chosen to withdraw from public life, 
rather than prostitute himself to the low arts 
of the demagogue, and ride into place and 
power by fanning the flame of Pro-Slavery ex- 
citement. We by no means endorse the views 
of Mr. Rayner.in reference to the formation of 
a People’s Party, but we give his letter as evi- 
dence that all honor and manliness in the 
South has not been crushed beneath the Jug- 
gernaut of Slavery Propagandism. What must 
the miserable Northern serviles think of them- 
selves, after reading Mr. Rayner’s manly de- 
nunciations of the Kansas iniquity ? 





“Of course, the Locofoco presses and ora- 
tors all over the South will proclaim the late 
victories of the People’s party an Abolition tri- 
umph. True to their vocation of agitating the 
question of Slavery for party purposes, they 
will endeavor to smother their mortification by 
the use of hard words and abusive epithets. 
Having lately been on a visit to Pennsylvania, 
it affords me pleasure to say that I did not 
meet the first man who claimed the triumph of 
the People’s party in that State as an Anti-Sla- 
very or Anti-Southern victory. So far from it 
thdse with whom I conversed (and I conversed 
with hundreds) spoke of the People’s party as 
& great conservative movement towards the 
inauguration of an enlarged and national sys- 
tem of policy, in support of which all patriotic 
and Union-loving men may cordially unite, 
without respect to previous party ties or sec- 
tional considerations. True, the issue of the 
late elections involves a most decided rebuke 
to the Administration and its followers, for their 
course on the Kansas question—a rebuke which 
was richly deserved, and which I was delighted 
to see administered. This whole Kansas busi- 
ness, from its inception in the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, down to the passage of 
the English bill, | have ever regarded as a de- 
lusion and a cheat, and have so pronounced it. 
It hoisted the flood-gates of agitation on a dis- 
turbing question, which patriots had hoped 
was put to rest. It has sown broadcast the 
seeds of dissaffection and sectional discord be- 
tween the North and the South. It has for 
years subordinated all questions of public pol- 
icy to one of sectional strife and defiance. Its 
author sowed the wind, and he is now deserv- 
edly reaping the whirlwind. I fear we have not 
witnessed all its evils yet. As an American 
citizen and friend of the Union, I was opposed 
to it in its origin; as a Southern aig de- 
plored it, because of the evils I foresaw and 
foretold it would entail on the South. 

“In regard to the institution of Slavery, I con- 
sider the strength and security of the South to 
consist not in any abstract dogmas touching the 
moral aspect of the question; or, which a cer- 
tain school of Southern politicians unwisely and 
without authority tendered, an issue to the North- 
ern mind—but in the great principle of repre- 
sentative government to which Tadverted in the 
early portiGn of this letter, viz: That the States 
are sovereign in the regulation of their internal 
police and domestic relations; and that this 
sovereignty finds its expression in the legally re- 
corded voice of a majority. These principles, 
the very sheet-anchor of Southern security, were 
violated in the attempt to force Kansas into the 
Union with a Constitution which not only her 
people had never approved, but which, it could 
not be ignored, they were violently opposed to. 
What a dangerous position for the South! What 
an insecure guarantee for the protection of the 
institution of Slavery—to say nothing of the in- 
justice and moral wrong involved in the perpe- 
tration of such a fraud. And in the reign of 
terror which party proscription has installed 
over public opinion in the South—those who 
loved their native land too well to be willing to 
see it placed in a false position, have been re- 
viled and stigmatized as false to its interest and 
traitors to its cause. 

“The South was deluded into playing this 
gate for an increase of political strength, and 
has lost it. But it is in moral power and prestige 
{it is with sorrow I am compelled to admit) that 
the South has lost most. Partisan counsels, for 
partisan ends, have forced the South into a posi- 
tion where she is made fo seem to be the aggres- 
sor. Those who were instrumental in placing 
her into this position, and in forcing her to fight 
this battle from a point strategetically so weak 
where all has been lost, have done more vital 
injury, have inflicted a severer wound upon 
her, have more crippled her energies for fu- 
ture effort, than all the ultra measures of all the 
ultra Anti-Slavery men in and out of Congress 
since this contest arose. 

* But, after all, it must be admitted, upon a 

calm and dispassionate review of the whole his- 
tory of the ditliculty, that the South has been 
more sinned against than sinning. The South 
did not ask for the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise, which was the opening of this Pando- 
ra’s box of mischief. It was tendered and car- 
ried under the pretence of a boon by partisan 
schemers from the North, to Posies. | 4 ambi- 
tious and selfish aims. The South unfortunate- 
ly accepted it—not unanimously, but against 
solemn protests of thousands of her truest and 
most devoted sons—and a Grecian horse it has 
proven to our Troy, indeed. Public opinion in 
zhe South never demanded or justified the fore- 
ing of a Constitution on the people of Kansas 
against their wishes, as was attempted in the 
Senate billi—or of securing its adoption by ca- 
jolery and bribery, as was attempted by the Eng- 
lish bill—the worst measure, if possible, of the 
two. They were party measures, both sustained 
and advocated by Southern partisans, who as- 
sumed to reflect a factitious publig opinion— 
aided and encouraged by their party allies of 
the North. And as heldabinn incontestable of 
the utter hollow-heartedness and duplicity of 
these Northern party allies—nearly all of them, 
including the author of the English bill itself, 
have, on speeering before their constituents, re- 
pudiated their own work, which they pretended 
to support as a finality, and signified their read- 
iness to take the back track. In the name of 
truth, of justice, of honor, how long is the South 
to be cajoled, deceived, and cheated, by these 
hollow professions of devotion to her rights ? 
How long is this everlastigg agitation of Slavery 
to be kept up for party purposes ? 

“Publie opinion in the North, as expressed 
through the press and in primary meetings, un- 
generously and unjustly holds the South, as a 
seetion, responsible for all this, Their denun- 
ciatious are often hurled atthe Sonth—the cant 
phrase of ‘the slave power’ is frequently ap- 
plied to us without discrimination, and the 


of national harmony and the friends of the 
Union in the South, who are opposed to the 
present corrupt and despotic Administration, 
may be able to contribute. But, if it were cer- 
tain that not a single electoral vote could be re- 
lied on in a single Southern State, still it’ will 
be none the less necessary to organize a strong 
minority in every State in the South. 
And why Hentuas of the moral strength and 
support they may bring to the Executive to be 
chosen by the People’s party, and the Admin- 
istration of the Government under his auspices. 
Because for them we may, and probably shall, 
have the battle of THe Unton to fight, in case 
the party now in power are deprived of the spoils 
of office. No matter who may be the standard- 
bearer of the People’s party in 1860—no matter 
whether he be from one section or another—he 
will certainly be denounced throughout the 
South, by the party in power, as ‘an Abolition- 
ist,’ just as Gen. Harrison was in 1840, as Mr. 
rag was in 1844, as Gen. Taylor was in 1848, 
as Gen. Scott was in 1852, as Mr. Fillmore was 
in 1856. And I consider it just as certain that, 
in case of the election of the People’s candidate, 
the flag of disunion will be raised by a portion 
of the Locofoco party throughout the entire 
South. When they present that issue under the 
flag of the Union, we will meet them, and under 
that flag whip them. This battle we may have 
to fight on Southern ground, and under the in- 
fluence of Southern opinion. In order that we 
may be enabled to do this successfully, let our 
Northern friends bear in mind that we must 
have conservative ground on which to stand, 
conservative principles to rally our forces 
around. In other words, if the Beople's party 
of the North is a conservative party, as I under- 
stand it to be—if it is national in its aims and 
objects—if it discourages sectional strife, and 
recognises and contends for the harmony of in- 
erests of the various portions of our Confed- 
eracy—I hazard nothing in saying that the con- 
servative men of the South will struggle to put 
it in power, and will preserve and defend the 
Union under its Administration. 
“ Please pardon me, gentlemen, for this long 
and rambling letter. I feel so deep an interest 
in the movement that promises to deliver the 
country from its present unfortunate and _peril- 
ous condition, that I could not refrain from ex- 
pressing my views of its mission, and my hopes 
wes 2 one ry 

am, Wi eat respect, gentlemen, your 
obedient Aiea phy K. Reasum 
“ Messrs. William K. McClees, Joseph 
le, Samuel F. Betts, Committee, 
ilmington, Delaware.” 





The following article from the Crockett Argus, 
a Texas paper, is in the same vein of candor 
which characterizes the letter of Mr. Rayner. 
We clip it from another Texas paper, called the 
Standard, printed at Clarkesville ; and it may 
therefore be regarded as reflecting the senti- 
ment of a large part of the people: 
From the Crockett Argus. 
SOUTHERN FANATICISM. 

The article in this number of the paper, en- 
titled “ The North has the South by the Throat,” 
is not inserted because We endorse the senti- 
ments it expresses, but simply to show how 
ike a maniac a man may become, when he per- 
mits a single idea to engross his mind. If Gen. 
Houston ever uttered so silly a saying as that 
attributed to him, he ought to be rebuked for 
it, both bythe South and the North, for it savors 
little of either statesmanship or patriotism, and 
is only calculated to farnish a@ pretext for such 
insane ravings as those the Charleston Mercury. 
It was as much the fault of the South as of the 
North, that protective tariffs, National banks, 
and constitutional appropriations for internal 
improvements, were saddled upon the country ; 
and the favorite statesman of South Carolina 
has as much to answer for in these respects as 
any other. It is true, that the South was fore- 
most to discover the unconstitutionality of the 
measures, and that they were not productive of 
the benefits she anticipated from them; but 
she is not the less chargeable with their incep- 
tion. Protective tariffs are as injurious to one 
portion of the cowntry as to another, because 
the burdens they impose fall upon consump- 
tion, which is not confined to one section. Hud 
the South been able, as she hoped, by means 
f slave labor, to compete with the North in 
manufactures, she would probably not have 
been so early in discovering the unconstitution- 
lity of these tariffs; and as respects Banks of 
he United States, it would be difficult to prove 
that they were more injurious to one section of 
the Union than to another. We regard all 
banks, whether State or National, as unmiti- 
gated evils, and alike unconstitutional ; but the 
South has been as culpable as the North in 
reference to both. Internal improvements by 
the General Government have not been prose- 
cuted to an extent calculated seriously to affect 
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mark, At our Union school-house we have 
regular prayer meetings each Sabbath at four 
o'clock, and many from different denominations 
attend. 


[From another Colporteur—Robert Jones.) 

The People Accessible—The region of coun- 
at have travelled over is a broken one, in 
which there are not many slaveholders. Free 
labor only can be sustained there. 

The larger part of the slaveholders whom I 
visited were willing to talk on the subject of 
Slavery, on to which they hold against their 
better judgment. In a month’s labor, I have 
found but one slaveholder and three non-slave- 
holders who were unwilling to read. The great 
majority of the people are accessible. Many 
fields are open to the colporteur. 

In what are called the mountain counties, 
with suitable laborers, an entire revolution 
could be effected in the public mind on the 
subject of Slavery. It is the great and absorb- 
ing topic. Now is an important time to work. 


A teacher in one of the schools connected 
with the labors of our missionaries in Kentucky 
presses upon our attention the wants of the 

eople there, especially in educational matters. 
We extract the concluding part of his letter : 

“ As for the willingness of the people to hear 
and to secure the advantages of education, I 
can only relate our experience in teaching in 
this the interior of Kentucky. The school is a 
country school, and known around as an 
‘ Abolitionist school.’ The attendance has been 
for the past five weeks from seventy-five to 


day, while at Richmond, the county seat for 
Madison county, one of the prominent men of 


lace to teach for us.’ The hill country of 
Xentucky is open for earnest men and women | 
to labor. The people would respond as soon | 
as confidence is gained, which a godly and 
earnest walk would soon secure. What is | 
needed, is earnest, spiritual, social, self-denying | 
men and women, to show out the Fm of a bet- | 
ter life by a practical living. We need your | 
prayers. Let us have them; and bestow upon | 
us some of the many blessings you are favored | 
with. It will bring a fund of happiness to your 
own souls, such as few have yet enjoyed.” 


REPORTS OF DEPARTMENTS. 


\ 


INDIAN AFFAIRS. | 


The Commissioner of Indian Affairs reports | 
that no change has ttken place in our relations | 
with the various tribes with whom we have had © 
treaty stipulations, except in the case of the | 
Camanches. 
The whole number of Indians within our 
limits is estimated to be about 350,000. The 
whole number of tribes and separate bands is 
175, with 44 of which we have treaty engage- | 
ments. The number of ratified Indian treaties 
since the adoption of the Constitution is 393, 
nearly all of which contain provisions still in 
force. The quantity of land acquired by these 
treaties is about 581,163,188 acres. The entire 
cost of fulfilling these treaties will be $49,816,344. | 
From a part of these lands the Government re: | 
ceived no pecuniary advantages, because they } 





were ceded to the respective States within | 
whose limits they were situated. From those 
sold, the Federal Treasury received not only 
the whole of the expense incurred for their ac- 
quisition, survey, and sale, but a surplus of at 
least $100,000,000. The amount applicable for 
the fulfilment of treaties, and for other objects 
connected with the Indian policy for the present | 


fiscal year, was $4,852,407.34; of which sum, | 
$204,662.89 was derived from investment of 
trust funds. 

The whole amount of trust funds held on 
Indian account is $10,590,649.62; of which, | 
$3,502,641.82 has been invested in stocks 
in various States. The remainder, viz: 
$7,088,407.80, is retained in the ‘Treasury, and | 
the interest thereon annually appropriated by 
Congress. 

The Commissioner thinks it worthy of con- 
sideration, whether it will not be advisable, when 
the National Treasury shall be in a condition 
to admit of it, also to invest the above sum of 
$7,088,407.80 in like manner with the other 
Indian trust funds. 

The aggregate amount appropriated by Con- 
ess for Indian service during the present 
fiscal year was $2,659,389; of which sum, 
$1,309,054 was required for the fulfilment of 
treaties, leaving only $1,350,335 for recognised 
and established objects of expenditure con- 
nected with our Indian policy, over which 
economical discretion could be exercised. The 
Commissioner hopes, by a system of retrench- 
ment already commenced in the colonizing pol- 
cy in Oregon, California, and Texas, to reduce 
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the interests of any portion of the country, and 
annot be charged to the General Government 
as evidence of hostility to the South. 
We are wearied out of patience by the cap- 
tious, unreasonable, and unjust complaints 
which are constantly made in some quarters 
against the Government, or rather against the 
nion of States. If these complaints were 
worthy of belief, the Southern States would be 
set down as one of the most down-trodden, op- 
pressed, and wretched portions ofthe earth; 
hereas, in truth and in fact, nowhere else in 
the world can we find a people who live in so 
much ease and comfort, who enjoy so many of 
the blessings of existence, and who have so 
much cause to be grateful that their lot was 
cast ina land so favorable to the pursuit of 
appiness. Such things as pinching want and 
ouseless suffering are absolutely unknown, 
ud, with health and a moderate amount of in- 
ustry, the road to independence, if not to afflu- 
ence, is open to all. The Government against 
vhich there is so much railing is neither seen 
nor felt in the ordinary transactions of life, and 
the evils charged, if they exist at all, are of a 
pure speculative character. If the North has 
outgrown the South in wealth and political 
ower, it was not owing to any action of the 
eneral Government, but to causes over which 
t had no control. It could not divert the tide 
of immigration into different channels, nor 
could it direct the minds of Southern men to 
those pursuits which have built up the power 
and wealth of our Northern as hag 
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From the American Missionary. 


PROGRESS OF ANTI-SLAVERY IN THE 
; SOUTH. 


NORTH CAROLINA.—[From Rev. D Werth.] 
“New Satem, Oct. 26, 1858. 
“Again we have the soul-cheering intelli- 
gence of another gracious revival to announce. 
At one of the churches op this work, we have 
just had an ingathering of thirty-three members. 
It has been a time of great rejoicing, Blessed 
be the God of our fathers, he is evidently going 
before us in this work, and obstacles are fallin 
on either hand. The great Head of the Churc 
is giving us great access to the hearts of the 
people. We desire to give Him the glory.” 
Since the above was received, we have seen 
another letter from Mr. Worth, giving a more 
detailed account of the work. From this it ap- 
pears that nine of those who have just joined 
the church at Sandy Ridge were apparently 
converted jn connection with other congrega- 
tions, but declined to pnite with those churches 





South, as a seetion, held accountable for the re- 
peal of the Missouri Compromise—for all the 
wrongs perpetrated in Kangas—for the increas- 
ing agitation of the question of Slavery. This, 
J repeat, is unfair, unkind—untrue, ff is not 
the South, but the self-styled Democratie party, 
that las committed these wrongs, It is Not 
the ‘slave power,’ but the self-styled Demo- 
cratic power, that keeps the two sections of the 
Union embroiled on this question of Slavery. 
It is nor the people of the South, but the self- 
styled Democratic party of the South, that keeps 
_ wp the Slavery agitation, hy party concert, and 
for party ends. 
“If 1 understand the scope and design of the 
People’s party, whilst it rebukes Mr, Buchanan 


and fis party adherents for their course on the 
Kansas question, and tolerates perfect freedom 
of.opinion on all subjects, it proposes to ignore 
all ultra and violent views on the subject of 
Slavery; to repudiate the leadership and con- 
trol of men of one idea, who wish to subordinate 
all the great questions of our national policy to 
the sole issue of Slavery; and to resist all plat- 
forms that are too narrow or too sectional for 
nion to stand 
on, whether they be from the North or the 
South, the East or the West. As sneh, my 
heart is in the cause; and I welcome it as the 
harbinger of our country’s deliverance from im- 
pending ruin. I regard its late glorious achieve- 
of the conserva- 
to the great Presiden- 


all conservative friends of the U. 


ments as but the marshalli 
' tive forces, preparato: 


tial contest to be decided in 1860. 


“1 know not what practical aid the advocates 


on account of their connection with Slavery. 

Among the converts is one man, who, a few 
years since, was engaged with a mob in driving 
two Christian Anti-Slavery ministers out of the 
State. He now appears to love the cause of 
truth and righteousness as much as he then op- 
posed it. 
To the several churches to which Mr. Worth 
ministers, there have been added in all about 
seventy members within the past six weeks, 
and they are looking for still further manifesta- 
tions of God's grace in the conversion of souls. 


KENTUCKY.—[From P. H. West, a Colporteur ) 

God is still with us. The cause of Christ 
and of ee ee is now in a more 
prosperous condition than ever before. To 
God be al} the glory. Surely He has chosen 
the weak things of this world to confound the 
mighty. The brethren haye established regular 
prayer meetings in different neighborhoods, 
and the result is visible, Many are inquiring, 
“what must I do to be save 2 and more 
heartfelt, fervent, wrestling, earnest, devotional 
prayer I have never known. 


| manual-labor schools ; and inasmuch as most 


materially the expenses of the remainder of the 
present and during the next fiscal year. Every 
item in the estimate submitted for the last-men- 
tioned period has been carefully scrutinized, 
and the sum estimated is less by $744,829.51 
than the amount appropriated for the present 
fiscal year. 
The Commissioner points out three fatal 
errors which have marked our policy towards 
the Indians from the very beginning : 

1. Their removal from place to -— as our 
population advanced. 
2. Their assignment of too great an extent of 
country to be held by them in common. 

3. The allowance of large sums of money as 
annuities. 
He recommends that the tribes should be 
permanently located upon reservations embra- 
cing not more land than is necessary for actual 
occupancy ; to divide the lands among them in 
severalty ; to require that they should live upon 
and cultivate the land thus assigned; to give 
them, in lieu of money annuities, stock, animals, 
agricultural implements, mechanic shops, and 


of the older treaties provide for money annui- 
ties, he recommends that Congress shall enact 
a law empowering the Department to commute 
the money annuities whenever the Indians as- 
sent, as above set forth. The Indiaus in Oregon 
and Washington number about 42,000, and are 
divided into 35 tribes and bands. Those in 
Oregon who formerly occupied the Rogue river, 
Umpqua and Willamette valleys, are now liy- 
ing upon two reservations—one on the western 
and one on the eastern side of the Coast Range 
of Mountains. The country to which their titles 
were extinguished was rapidly filled up with an 
enterprising and thrifty population. 

During the =a 1855, the Superintendent of 
Oregon and Washington made treaties with 
various other tribes and bands, by which large 
tracts of land were ceded to the United States, 
for which the Indians were promised benefits 
enumerated in said treaties. These treaties, 
however, were not ratified ; consequently, the 
benefits therein stipulated for by the Indians 
were not and could not be conferred upon them. 
The white population entering upon these tracts, 
and making settlements thereon, the Indians 
believed they were to be dispossessed without 
receiving the stipulated benetits, This state of 
of things exasperated them, and, in the opinion 
of well-informed persons, caused the recent acts 
of hostility. He therefore recommends the 
ratification of the treaties above mentioned. 
He also recommends, on account of the difficul- 
ties attending the management of Indian af- 
fairs in Oregon and Washington, the great ex- 
tent of country and vast number of Indians 
inhabiting it, the appointment of two additional 
Superintendents. He also reiterates the rec- 
ommendation of last year, for the employment 
of a small war steamer along Puget Sound and 
the waters of Admiralty Iniet, The policy of 
concentrating Indians on small reservations, 
and of sustaining them there for a limited pe- 
riod, until they can be fitted to sustain them- 
selves, was initiated in 1853. The number and 
location of reservations to carry out this policy 
is as follows: In California five, with 11,239 
Indians ; in Oregon two, with 3,200 Indians ; 
and in Texas two, with 1,483 Indians. 

The whole amount thus far expended upon 
the reservations has been $1,173,000 in Cali- 
fornia, and $301,833.73 in Texas. 

The amount expended in Oregon for reser- 
vations has not yet been ascertained, but the 
whole amount expended since 1852, for In- 
dian purposes, in Washington and Oregon, was 
$1,323,000; the amount disbursed in New Mex- 
ieo, for the same period and purpose, was 
$212,500; and in Utah, since 1853, $172,000. 

Thus far the operations for carrying out the 





In many places in this field are Sabbath 
schools in progress, and largely attended. 1 
obtained from the A. R. Tract and Book Socie- 
ty, Cincinnati, a small library of Anti-Slavery 
books, and these are eagerly sought out, taken 
home, and read, No one as yet objects. In 
this way parents read them, when they could 
not be induced to otherwise. Our day-sthools 
ire'also in' a prosperous condition. 1 know oi 
some ten or twelve commen schools taught by 





Anti-Slavery young men, who are making their 


reservation system haye been merely experi- 
mental. Serious errors have already been de- 
tected, which will in future be properly reme- 
died. In Oregon, for instance, a great mistake 
was made in the location of the reserves ; in 
California, a greater number of reserves was 
established, and of course greater expenses 
were incurred than circumstances required. 
It was expected that the expenses of all the re- 





habits of civilized life, but such has not been the 
fact. These have increased enormously. | 

He also recommends that the authorities of 
California should be applied. to for the requi- 
site State legislation, so that the intercourse 
laws should be enforced upon the reservations 
within that State, and the Indian orphans could 
be bound out for a term of years to upright and 
humane persons, to be taught suitable trades 
and: occupations. Also, that the Pinas and 
Maricopa bands of Arizo should be furnished 
with agricultural implements, &c., as recom- 
mended by special agent Godard Baily, from 
whom alone all additional information, since 
the last annual report concerning the Indians 
in Arizona, has been obtained. 

The Indians in New Mexico, with the ex- 
ception of the Navajos, have been peaceable 
during the year. The citizens of that Terri- 
tory have severely suffered from Indian depre- 
dations since its acquisition by the United 
States, and claims have been sent in, amount- 
ing to $516,160.68. There —— to be a 
material improvement in the conduct of Indians 
in Utah, caused by the presence of our army in 
that Territory. 

Measures have been adopted to locate a third 
reserve for the Indians in Texas. No progress 





eighty per day, and, if we could accommodate | 
them, 1 think we would have a hundred; but | 
our school-room is now crowded. Last Satur- | 


the town said to me, ‘I wish we could have | 
some of your good teachers to come to this | 


has been made in carrying out the provision in 
the act of March 3, 1857, for collecting the 
Southern Camanches and Watchetas on reser- 
vations south of the Arkansas river, and none 
can be made until the War Department is em- 
powered to furnish adequate force for protec- 
tien. 

Colonel Rector has effected the removal of 
nearly the whole of the Seminoles of Florida, 
west of Arkansas, at a very small cost. 

Commissioner renews recommendation of 
last year, for the establishment of a Federal 
Court for the Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks, and 
Cherokees. 

It is recommended that the killing of buffa- 
loes, merely for their skins, should be prohib- 
ited. 

The report is altogether an able one, and 
reflects great credit on Commissioner Mix, who 
had the preparation of it. 


THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


The Report of the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office covers a period of five quarters, 


ending Sept. 30, 1858, and gives a full and 


satisfactory statement of the proceedings of the 
Land Department of the Government, upon the 
subject of its varied and complicated jurisdic- 
tion. 

During that period, there were 15,209,370, 
acres of public lands surveyed, which, with 
former surveys, made a quantity of 61,951,046 
acres of the public lands surveyed and ready 
for market on the 30th Sept., 1858, which had 
never before been offered at public sale. 

During the same period there were sold for 
cash 4,804,919 4-100, from which was realized 


| $2,534,192.20, located with military land war- 


rants, $6,983,110, and reported swamp-land 
grants of 1,401,565 8-100 acres, making an ag- 
gregate of cash sales, land-warrant locations, 
and swamp selections, of $12,183,594.54. 

The cash realized seems disproportioned to 
the quantity of land sold, but that is accounted 
for by the very large sales at reduced prices 
under the graduation law of Aug. 4, 1854. 


| From the passage of that act up to the close of 


the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1858, there 
were sold at the various graduated prices, 
1,801,843,534 acres, of which there was sold at 
the lowest price of 12} cents per acre 
10,068,480 25-100 acres. The Commissioner 
expresses the opinion that a very considerable, 
if not the greater, portion of the entries under 


| that law have been made by unscrupulous in- 


dividuals, in contravention of the law, and 


| bought up by speculators who are relying upon 


Congress for a confirmation of their entries. 
The report presents the following summary 


| of operations under the several bounty land 


acts: 
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1847 37.874 13,154,560 90,448 12,139.200 7.436 1,015,360 
1850 .+9 O04 13,156,480 166.036 11.812,160 22.963 1,344 320 
1752 11922 693240 9693 552560 22-4 141 20 
1855 227 903 28,727.010 160,4.0 19,734,110 67.453 8 992,90 





Tot. 516,768 55,731,990 416,632 44,233,030 100,136 11,493 860 
Very few lands have been offered for sale 
during the period ot the report. The wish to 
sell for cash, and as far as possible relieve the 
Treasury, was outweighed and overcome by the 
desire on the part of the Executive to deal in 
the most liberal manner with the settlers on 
the public lands. 

It was impossible for them to raise money to 
pay for their lands during the financial pressure 
of the last year,except upon the very hardest 
terms; and rather than embarrass, and insome 
instances destroy, the settlers, it was decided to 
postpoue the public sales in Kansas, Nebraska, 
and Minnesota. Under the act of 1849 and 
1850, granting the swamp and overflowed land 
to the States within which they are situated, 
there have been selected and reported to the 
General Land Office 55,129,492.13 acres; upon 
which patents and lists having the effect of 
patents have been issued for 36,086,898.34 


acres. Of this— 
Acres. 

Ohioreceives - - - - - - - 54,438.14 
Indiana - - - - - - - - -1,334,732.50 
Illinois - - - - - - + - +3,243,891.46 
Missouri - - - - - - - - -4,248,203.81 
Alabama- - - - - +--+: - 2,595.51 
Mississippi - - - - - - - - 2,836,675.89 
Iowa - - - - - - += - = -1,752,296.29 
Louisiana, under act of 1849 - 10,660,398.33 
Louisiana, under act of 1850 - - 541,945.95 
Michigan- - - - - - - + +%,273,724.72 
Arkansas- - - - + - - + -8,562,752.93 
Florida - - - - - - - - 11,790,637.46 
Wisconsin - - - - - - - -2,827,199.14 


The Commissioner renews the recommenda- 
tion that a time be fixed by law within which 
the States claiming swamp lands shall select 
and report them. 

By the acts of Congress of May 15 and 17, 
June 3, and August, 1856, and March 3, 1857, 
grants of land for railroad purposes were made 
to Iowa, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Mississippi, and Minnesota. The 
lines of roads are described in the acts, and the 
alternate sections, within six miles of each side 
thereof, are granted, with the right of selecting, 
within the limit of fifteen miles, other lands in 
lieu of those which the United States may have 
sold, or otherwise disposed of, within the six- 
miles limit. 

With the exception of two of the roads, the 
States have accepted the grants, the surveys of 
most of the roads have been made, and reported 
to the General Land Office, and the work con- 
nected with the adjustment of the grants assign- 
ing to the States the granted lands, and restor- 
ing to market the reserved Government lands, 
is rapidly progressing. 

Iowa receives for the— 














Acres. 
Dubuque Pacific railroad - - - 1,137,143 
Iowa Central Air-line railroad - - 686,523 
Mississippi and Missouri railroad - 400,000 
Burlington and Missouri rajlroad - 252,656 
Making atotalof - - - 2,476,321 
Alabama receives for the— 
Florida railroad, the Mobile and Gi- 
rard, and the Alabama and Tennes- 
see railroads - : - - 1,148,500 
Florida receives for the— 
Flurida and Alabama railroad - - 165,686 
Florida and Alabama Gulf Central 
railroad - - - - - 27,778 
Pensacola and Georgia (estimated) - 901,000 
Florida (estimated) - - - - 280,000 
Making a total df - - - 1,374,465 
Louisiana receives for the— 
New Orleans, Opelousas, and Great 
Western railroads - - - 684,000 
Vicksburg, Shrevesport, and Texas | 
railroads = - - - - - 363,670 
Making atotalef - - + 1,047,670 
Wisconsin receives for the— 
La Crosse and Milwaukie railroad - 725,000 
3t. Croix and Lake Superior railroad 900,000 
Chicago, St. Paul, and Fon du Lac 
railroad - - - - - 600,000 
Making a totalof - - - 2,225,000 


It is estimated that Michigan will receive for 
her part of the— 
Chicago, St. Paul, and Fon du Lac 


railroad - - - - - 575,000 
Grand Rapids and Indiana railroad - 660,000 
Detroit and Milwaukie railroad . - 35,000 
Point Huron and Milwaukie railroad 15,000 
Flint and Pere Marquette railroad - 615,000 








serves would be diminished from year to year, 
as the Indians would progress in the arts and 


Making atotalof - - ~- 1,910,000 


| 





It is estimated that under the act of March 3) 
1857, Minnesota will receive for the— 
Minnesota and Pacific railroad - - 


850,000 

And its branch - - - - 400,000 
Minneapolis and Cedar Valley railroad 

and its branch = - - - - 150,000 


es 


Making atotalof - -  - 1,400,000 

The report presents no estimate of the lands 
grated to the Southern Minnesota and Transit 

ailroads, the maps being incomplete and not 
finally acted upon. 

Amendments of the pre-emption laws are 
recommended, with a view to uniformity in the 
system, and made to settle disputed rights and 
to terminate controversy in litigated cases. 

The adjustment of the Fox and Wisconsin 
River Improvement Grant, in the State of Wis- 
consin, is nearly completed. 

The area inuring to the State and her grant- 
ors is 684,269 acres. 

Under the grant for the improvement of the 
Des Moines river, the State of Iowa has realized 
725,283,92 acres. 

The question whether she is entitled to addi- 
tional lands, and if so, to what quantity, 
depends upon the opinion of the Attorney 
General. 

Land officers will be discontinued in districts 
where but few of the lands remain unsold. 

In Minnesota, surveys have been reported 
during the last fiscal year of 2,000,000 acres. 

During the year ending September 30, 1858, 
20,000; over 7,000,000 acres have been survey- 
ed in Kansas and Nebraska—which, with prior 
surveys, make 15,000,000 surveyed, and ready 
for market. 

By the Ist of July next, these 
have reached 20,000,000 acres. 

In New Mexico, the surveys have gone up to 
830,000 acres. 

No surveys have taken place in Utah, the 
Surveyor General having abandoned his post. 

Surveys in California for the year ending 
Sept. 30, 1858, cover 1,000,000 acres, making 
the aggregate of surveys in that State since 1851 
89,000 miles, or nearly 24,000,000 acres. 

In Oregon, 350,000 acres have been surveyed 
during the last year, and the Commissioner calls 
particular attention to the necessity of extin- 

same | the agricultural interest of the Hudson 
ay and Puget Sound Companies. 


surveys will 


PENSION OFFICE. 


Mr. Commissioner Whiting reports that the 
business of the Pension Office is up to date, and 
a material reduction of clerical force will soon 
become necessary. 

During the past year, 209 army invalid pen- 
sions have been added to the rolls, the aggre- 
gate of whose yearly stipends is $18,775; the 


allowances of 35 have been increased in the | 


further sum of $1,386, and the whole number 
of pensioners of this class now on the rolls in 
all the States is 4,916, requiring the annual 
sum of $446,485.93. The claims of 11 survi- 
ving Revolutionary soldiers have been allowed, 
and five have had their stipends increased. One 
hundred and fifty-two claims have been allowed 
to widows of Revolutionary soldiers, for the ag- 
gregate annual sum of $8,354.06, and thirty-five 
have had their pensions increased in the further 
sum of $2,070.35 per annum. The number of 
Revolutionary soldiers yet alive and drawing 
pensions is 253, and the number of widows of 
deceased Revolutionary soldiers is 4,209. 
The annual amount required for the former, 
$14,724.29 ; and for the latter, $334,450.85. 
The number of Revolutionary soldiers whose 
deaths have been reported during the year is 
104; and of the widows, 624. 

One hundred and eighty-seven claims have 
been allowed to widows and orphans of the 
army, whose yearly pensions amount to $13,924. 
The whole number of this class now on the roll 
is 1,345, and the pensions amount to the sum 
of $107,029.22 per annum. The whole number 
of army pensioners now on the roll under all 
the acts 1s 10,723, and the sum of their stipends 
$902,700.29. Thirty claims have been allowed 
to invalids of the navy, requiring $1,485.50 per 
annum, and thirty-two for widows and orphans 
of deceased naval officers, &c., requiring the 
annual sum of $6,696. The whole number of 
navy. pensioners now on the rolls is 892, whose 
pensions amount to the aggregate sum of 
$130,510 per annum. The entire amount paid 
during the year ending the 30th June, 1858, 
for the army and navy pensions, exclusive of 
the half-pay pension claims adjudicated by the 
Third Auditor of the Treasury, and of what are 
termed unclaimed pensions, was $1,130,369,95. 
Under the act of June 3, 1858, renewing and 
continuing for life, or during ts asa. § the 
half-pay pensions previously granted to widows 
and orphans for the limited period of five years, 
541 claims have been allowed, involving the 
immediate payment of $45,031.15, and $44,087 
annually thereafter. The whole number of 
claims to be allowed under this act is estimated 
to be not less than 3,000. The report asserts a 
saving to the Treasury of $118,670.20 during 
the past year, as the result of the Secretary’s 
decision to discontinue the practice, pronounced 
by the Attorney General to be illegal, of paying 
to the children of deceased Revolutionary sol- 
diers and their widows the pensions they might 
have drawn, ‘but did not claim, during their 
lifetime, 

The whole number of bounty-land warrants 


; issued during the year is 13,815, which re- 





quire acres of land to satisfy them, This, 
added to the quantity reported last year, makes 
the whole amount of public land granted by the 
United States for military services 62,739,362 
acres. The number of bounty-land claims on 
the suspended files, under the acts of 1847 and 
1855, which may or may not be established by 
further evidence, is about 74,000. 

It appears that 398,980 acres of bounty land 
is yet due to officers and soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion, and to soldiers in the late war with Great 
Britian, which, if claimed, cannot be awarded 
unless the time within which the warrant must 
be issued be extended, which the report recom- 
mends. 

Numerous frauds under the bounty land laws 
have been detected during the past year, cover- 
ing 175,000 acres. Four of the perpetrators 
have been convicted and sentenced; one has 
escaped punishment under the statute limiting 
prosecutions to two years after the commission 
of the offence, and thirteen others, against whom 
indictments have been found, await trial. Be- 
sides these, it is intimated that strong suspicions 
exist against other parties, against whom the 
evidence is not yet sufficient to justify legal 
proceedings. 

The whole sum paid for pensions in money 
and land, estimating the land at $1.25 per acre, 
is, up to this date, $168,424,302. 

ea 

Horse Racine at A Discovnt,—lt is not 
many years since duelling received its death- 
blow by the simple expedient of a protest signed 
first by two individuals, then by a few of their 
friends, shortly afterwards by hundreds of the 
aristocracy and middle classes, and then pub- 
lished and circulated. And now a duel is 
never heard of in any part of England, and 
scarcely even in France. Success in this case 
arose out of the mature state of the public mind 
on the subject; and if there is in our day a 
similar ripeness regarding horse-racing, such 
means might be expected again to succeed. 
That there is at least progress in this whole- 
some direction, we may infer from the decay of 
the saturnalia that used annually to be common 
at some of the seats of this popular sport. 
Doncaster, for example, so far-famed for its 
race-course and its racing history, cannot now 
muster a sufficient company in the evening for 
a ball, and serious apprehensions are entertain- 
ed that the annual meeting will be gtven up— 
“a cousummation” which many of the respect- 
able inhabitants think “ devoutly to be wished.” 
This age is less frivolous, in some respects, 
than the last ; and even where pure religion has 
little influence, there is still a progress toward 
something higher and nobler than the pursuits 
that once satisfied society, 

The death of Mr, Asheton Smith, a noted 
fox-hunting millionaire in Wales, has just call- 
ed forth a well-written article in the Times, 
pointing out the folly and the unworthiness of 
the life led by one who, with numerous good 
and amiable qualities and immense material 
wealth, was content, till fourscore, to occupy a 
place among his fellow-men, without having se- 
riously devoted himself to any one 7 in the 
world, save the pursuit of foxes. The. Times 
expresses here, as it generally does, the public 
sentiment of the people of England. 





The Detroit Advertiser gives a new method 
of computing interest on any number of dollars 
at six per cent., which appears simple. Sepa- 
rate the right hand figure by a point, and the 
figures on the left hand of this separate point 
will be the interest. in cents for six days—the 
figure on the right of the point, decimals of a 
cent. Multiply the whole amount by jive, to find 
the interest for thirty days, and this sum by two 
for sixty days, three for ninety days, &c. For 
any number of days /ess than six, take the frac- 

















tional part of the interest for six. Care must 
be taken to separate the right-hand figure of 
the dollars, whether there be cents and mills in 
the given sum or not. 





Lire.—The bread of life is love: the salt of 
life is work ; the sweetness of life, poesy; the 
water of life, faith— Mrs. Jameson. 


a 


READ THI8! 


SHELBYVILLE, TENN., Oct. 16, 1856, 

Sms: Gratitude to you, and duty to suffering humanity, 
require thatl should make known the benefit I have de- 
rived from the use of your truly valuable Pain Killer: 
and if by seeing this, any sufferer will be induced, as I 
was, to give it a trial and be healed, I shall be compensated 
a thousand fold. 

In June, 1855, afier a protracted illness of several 
mouths, | was severely attacked with drowsiness, verti- 
go, dimness of sight, and loss of appetite, panied 
by fever, diffi ulty of breathing, ete. My physician pro- 
nounced my case pneumonia, bordering on the first stage 
of consumption; and afjer exhausting his skill, aeclared 
posi ively that 1 had the consumption, that he could do 
nothing for me, and that I must die. However, he advised 
metouse * * * as the best thing] could do, which I 
did, with no effect. 
proved inefficient. 

By this time my symptoms were pain in the head, 











through the chest, burning in the palms of the hands, 
quick pulse, night sweats, difficulty of breathing, ete , 
when fortunately I got hold of the * People’s Pamphlet,” 
in which I saw the cases ef Messrs. Blinn, Cone, and 
others, which induced me to try Perry Davis’s Vegetable 
Pain Killer, and, strange as it may appear, I derived more 
benefit from the use of one twenty-five cent botile than 1 
ha‘ done fiom all other medicines. I have used four bot- 
tles of the Pain Killer, and am hearty, and enjoy beter 
health than I have heretofore done fo: a numher of years. 





| cents, L, CLEPHANE 


GUSTAVUS A. CELOY. 
Messrs. Perry Davis & Son. 


For sale in Washington by William Ballantyne, book- 
seller, Seventh street 21 





A NEW ARTICLE! 
THE LETTER WRITER'S BLOTTING PAD. 


AWYERS, Doctors. Merchants, Clerks, and all who 
are in the habit of writing, will find this an article o 
great convenience. : 
For sale wholesale and retail by the manufacturer, 
GEORGE P. GOFF, 
Pookbinder and Blank Book Manufacturer, 
cor Ind. av. and 2d st., Washington, D. v. 
Sold by all Stationers. 621 


THE SOUTHERN PLATFORM. 


HE “SOUTHERN PLATFORM,” compiled fron. 
the writings of eminent Southern men against Slave- 
ry. By Daniet R. Goodloe. First ediiion 15 cents per 
cepy, free of postage. Second edition, enlarged by the 
addition of sixteen pages, and printed on fine paper, 25 





Washington City. 


WANTED, 
GENTS to sell fine Steel-Plate Engravings, including 
A the new and beautiful engraving of the Crucifixion; 
also just completed, a newly-engraved plate of the Lord’s 


598 








Prayer. An active person can make $50 to $60 per 
month. A small capi al only required. For particulars, 
addiess 
D. H. MULFORD, 
620 No. 167 Broadway, N. Y. 
BOOKS. 


OUTHWEST CORNER OF CHESTNUT AND 
BROAD SPrREETS, next to La Pierre House. 
Have you seen it ? 
Have you bought it ?, 
Have you read it? 
A good and beautiful gift— 
FOR YOUR FAMILY, 
FOR YOUR BIBI.t CLASS, 
FOR YUUR SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
FOR ALL YOUR YOUNG FRIENDS. 
Comprising Bible, Creed, Prayers, Poeury, Pictures, and 
Music! 


DYING CHARGE OF BEV. DUDLEY A. TYNG. 
A CHRISSIAN BALLAD. 


Price: paper, 40 cents; plain cloth, 50 cents ; cloth gilt, 
68 cents. Sent post free, on receipt of price. 


HEAR THE COMMON VOIJE OF THE PRESS. 


“ Neatly and tastefully gotup. Contents attractive in 
an eminent degree °—North American and U.S. Gazette. 

“One of the neatest and most attractive little works 
ever issued "—The Press. 

“ A very pious well-written productien, such as may 
be sung with propriety in any Christian family. The 
work is gotten up with admirable illustrations.” — Evening 
Bulletin. 

*Jtsnould be in every family in the land.”—Pennsyl- 
vanian, 

“Itis a beautiful tribute to the lamented Tyne. the au- 
thor of the charge, ‘Stand up for Jesus,’ and w'll be use- 
fui in rousing thousands to imitaie his bright example ”"— 
New York Ooserver. ; 

* May their presentation in this form assist in extend- 
ing his dying charge, and fixing upon many minds the in- 
junction, * Stand up for Jesus !’”—Christian Observer. 

“a graceful litte volume, and very prettily got up. 
*Each verse of the poem founded on the dyiug words of 
the late Rev. Dudley A. Tyng, is here illu:trated with an 
appropriate engraving, and the poem is set to music. 
Other short pieces by the same author are added, and the 
whole forms a pleasant and agreeable volume.”—Pres- 


terian. 

M. A beautiful memorial, pervaded by an excellent and 
evangelical spirit "—American Presbyterian. 

- Will ne doubt atirect the attention of many of the 
friends and admirers of the late Dudley A.‘Tyng. We 
hope the authcr will be rewarded for his labor to cele- 
brate the virtues of one so justly and generally mourned, 
and to one whom he appears to have been much attach- 
ed.”— Banner of the Cross. ; ; 

* We cannoi but admire this beautiful tribute to the 
Christian excellence of the departed ‘Tyng, and trust 
that his ‘good example,’ ard his dying charge, ‘ Stand 
up for Jesus, may be s‘eadfastiy and widely followed by 
all who‘ confess the faith of Christ crucified, and all who 
are enrolled under the banner of his cross.”—New York 
Churchman. 

“ Neat and atiractive verses, illustrated by a series of 
appropriate engravings.”—Episcopal Recorder. 

“This very beautiful littie work is now ready. It is 
handsomely illustrated, having for its frontispiece a very 
correct full-length portrait of the late Rev. Dudley A. 
Tyng 1 is sold at the very low price ot fifty cents "— 


I then made use of * * * which | 


morning, evening, and during the night, darting pains 


SAVE A DOLLAR! 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE! 
SUBSCRIBE FOR 1859! 


TE popular Monthly Magazine will be greatly en- 
larged for 1859. It will contain nearly 1,000 are, 
from 25 to WW Steel Plates, and about 800 Wood Ta - 
vings—and all this for only TWO DOLLARS a year. 
This is more. proportionately, than any Magazine ever 
gave—hence “ Peterson” is emphatically 


THE MAGAZINE FOR THE TIMES! 
In addition to the usual] quantity of Tales, Poems, &c., 
there will be given Three Uriginal Norelets, viz: *‘ Jillian.” 
y Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens; “The Old Stone Mansion,” 
by Charles J. Peterson; and “ Helen Gime,” by F.ai k 
e d “HR ’s Magazine” is conceded to 





have no rival for 


ITS COLORED FASHION PLATES! 


Each number contaius a Fashion Piute, engraved on 
Steel, and colore+; also, a dozen or more New Styles, 
engraved on Wood. Also, a pa tern, from which a dress, 
mautilla, or child’s costume, can be cut out without the 
aid of a wantua-maker. It is also unrivalled for its 

MAGNIFICENT MEZZO1INTS! PATTERNS FOR 
By Dh Sy I ne FOR BONNETS, 

v 3 SES, &e. SEHOLD AND 
RECEIPTS! ; — 
, a It is t e best Lady’s Magazine in the world, Try 
it for one year. 





TERMS—ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 
| One copy, one year = - - . - - $2 00 
| ‘Three copies, one year eae 5.00 
Five copies, one year - : : ° - - 7H 
Hight copies, one year - - - . 10.60 
Sixteen copies,one year - - - - - 20.00 


PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS. —Three, five, eight. or six- 
teen copiex make a Club. To every person getting up a 
Ciub, our* Album for 1859” wiil be given, gratis; or, if 
preferred, a copy of ihe Magazine for 1858. For a C.ub 
of sixteen, an ext-a copy of the Magazine for 1859, in ad- 
dition, Address, post paid, 


CHARLES J, PETERSON, 
306 Ches‘nut street, Phila. 





Specimens sent gratis, if written for, pori paid. 623 
PROSPECTUS 
For publishing a Monthly Periodical in Wash- 
ington, D.C., called 


THE NATIONAL RECORDER 


OF RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
By L. D. Jounson. 


HE “ National! Recorder,” will contain s xteen quarto 
pages, with a single or double cover, for one dollar 
a year. 

Whilst giving due attention to the misce!laneous rea’. 
ing u-ually found in periodicals of this kind, it will be 
mainly devcted to the following objects: 

First, to give information of ail that may be done in the 





J. BAUMGARTEN, 
No. 297 C st , between Ninth and Tenth 
# WASHINGTON, D. C . 
GRAVER AND DESIGN ER i 
Inventér and Manufacturer of mn New eal, 
pe Presses. Watch-case Engraver, Wood Saneave 
usic Puncher, Stencil Cutter, Copper-plate Enera me 
and Lithographer, is prepared to execute Engravin “en 
any metal—on gold, silver, brass, copper, steel, ke Bs on 
manner as Workmanlike as by any other Establishing ° 
in the Uniied States. The cubseriber eels confident ew 
all orders intrusted to him wii] give perfect satisfies; ny 
or no charges made. Non, 
Seal Presses, Official! Hand and Bl y 
Case Engraver. Wood Engraver, M <5 moral Wateh. 
cutter, Copperplate Engraver, Lithographer, Ac. Siew 


GIFTS! GIFT8! GIFTs: 
SPLENDID GIFTS: ; 


At 439 Chestnut st. The only Ori; i 
Book Store. F Cinal Gin 


ee 


t3., 








G. G. Evans would inform his friends end the by 
that his Star Gift Book Store and Publishing ho, 
permanently established in B own’s splencia iron Baa? 
ing, 439 Ches'nut street, two doors below Fifty. Shen, 
the purcbuser of each Look, at the regular { 
willreceive oue of the follow'ng gifts 
cents to $100: 





ae 
@F retail price, 
» Valued Al from »}\ 


Each Won 


550 Patent English Lever Gold Watches,- . ¢ 00.0 


5 0 Patent Anchor do do. 


a 
400 Ladies’ Gold Wa'ches, 18k. cases > 9-4 
600 Silver Hunting Watches, warranted - ° is 4 
£00 Parlor Timep eces - - - 10.49 
500 Cameo Seis, Ear Dropsand Pins-  .  . 10.00 
500 Ladies’ Gold Bracelets - = += 5Wtei2.60 
50 Gents’ Vest and Fub Chains - : 1000 

1000 Guld Lockets—large sizr, double case 10.00 

2000 Go.d Lockets—amullsize +  - ° 08 

1000 Gold Pencil C»ses, with Gold Pens ° 5 ; 

1000 Extra Gold Pens, with cuses and holders - 3.50 

2 00 Gold Penvils—Ladies - — - -~ « 200 

2500 Gold Pens. with Silver Pencils - 


2500 | adies’ Gold Pens, with Cases and Ho . 250 
6500 Gold Riiugs— Ladies’ ” 7 olders i 








Legislative and Executive Departmenis of the Gener | 
Government retating to the interests of Religion 

in the Legislauve Department it will embrace the 
spirit of all that may be doue in Congress on this subject, 
including the services of Chapla.ns in the House and 
Senate, with brief sketches of the sermons that may be 
delivered ' efore Congress. 

In the Executive Department it will embrace all that 
relates to the Chaplain service in the Army aid Navy, 
at Military Posts, during Campaigns, ot Mi itary aud 
Naval Schools, in sea-go ng vessels and receiving ships. 
in Navy Yares, Hospitals, and Sai ors’ and Sol‘iers’ 
Hoines or Asylums. By the facilities for ob'aining infor- 
mation atthe Departments in Washington, and by corres- 
pondence with Chaplains, we shall be enabled to pro- 
duce much that is interesting to the pu lic. 

The second objec: wi!! be to collect Statistical infor 
mation, and to publish, under the head of each State and 
Terri:ory. all that re'ates to the general interests of Re- 
ligion. This will embrace the number of ¢fficially-1ecog- 
nised clergymen employed as p#stors or otherwise, the 
number of charch edifices and church members, together 
with the number added annually to each distinct church 
organization. We shall enter™pon such a plan of cor- 
respondence as willenatle us to reach this information 
with more than approximate accuracy, together wiih 
many ether facts and statistics relating to rel.gious mat 
ters which never enter ito the “schedules” of the 
United States census. 

The third object wi.] be to notice all that is new and 
interesting in Literature and ~cience, not omitting to be- 
stow special attention upon the series of Lectures annu- 
ally delivered and the scientific developments mave 
known at the Smithsonian Institution; also, at we Coast 
Survey Office, thy National ('bservatory, and of the “ Sci- | 
entific Arts,” at the Patent Ofhce. We shal! furnish no- | 
tices of Literary Conventions and Teachers’ Associatio, s, | 
and also of such books and periodicals as are intended | 
lo promote popular education. 

it will be readily seen that the whole practical value ot | 
this work lies in the complete accomplishment of tLe 
objects proposed. ‘I'o effect this, we shall need the kindly 
ec. -operation of three classes of meu—ed.tors, clergymen, 
aud .he respected heads of all the institutions of +ci-vce 
and learning in the United S.ates, and for each class we 
have a distinct proposition 

The first number of the “ Recorder” will be dated Jan 
uary, 1¢59; but, as it will contain, among other things, 
an important memorial to Congress, wuich should first : e 
placed in the hands of every clergyman of every sect (for 
this periodical will be neither sectarian nor political in 
its character) at an earlier date, we intend to issue the 
first number early in December next. We therefore rev- 
sprevtully propose to all ¢ ergymen who will send us. 
with their address, one dollar that we will send them the 
* Recorder ” two years, or two numbers fur one year, or 
the first number only to all who wiil enclose four letter 
stamps. 

To the editors of all periodicals and newspapers—ex- 
cepting those which are only political and steular—who 
will give this Prospecius one insertion, and send us the 
numver containing it, we propoze to advertise the name 
and locality of theie paper on our cover through one 
year. For Presideuts or Principals of all Literary [nsti- 
tutions who subscribe fo- the “ Recenter ” we will insert 
tie name and place of their iusti'ution, as proposed to 
editors 

Address “ National Recorder, Washington, D. C.” | 

Tuk ReEticious Reconper.—We can freely commend 
to the patronage of the religious public the new paper at 
which the prospectus appears in another column, the 
edivor, Dr. Jobnson, having been from tae commence ment 
of them the reporter and writer of the weekly * Sabbath 
Reviews” which pave appeared in the Intelligencer tor 
several years pa‘t; and bo:h his character and talents 
are highly appreciated by the religious class of our city, 
as well as by ourselves.— Nat Intelligencer. 620 


GROVER & BAKER’s 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 
A New Style. Price $50. 


495 Broadway, New York. 
18 Summer street, Boston. 
730 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 











Daily News. , 

“A most beautiful litle book, a real gem of a thing, a 
tich memento to the sainted and beloved young Tyng.”— 
Christian Caronicle. ; 

“The dying charge of the lamented Dudley A. Tyng is 
likely 19 immortn':ze him. Everywhere, in all the 
churches, it is ecioed and re-echoed. It has inspired 
much “evotional feeling, and the poem so appropriately 
illustrated in this litte volume was one of the first fruits 
of that feeling. ‘The volume conjains some additional 
poems, of no Jess merit than the one named, and will be 
acceptable to renders of every denon ination.”—W. Y. 
Commercial Advertiser. ‘ ; 

Great pains have been taken to prepare in all respects 
a handsome and useful book. Cash orders supplied as 


received. Address 
T. H. STOCKTON, 


616 1,400 Chestnut st., 8. W. cor Broad, Phila. 





RIGHT KIND OF ATTRACTION. 


TRACT EDITION 
OF STOCKTON’S PERIODICAL NEW TESTAMEN1 
JUST OUT! ALL COMPLETE ! 
27 Books, making 1176 pages, for 75 cents. 


FSIDES the ILLUSTRATED EDITION, (50 cent 
B a number, or $5 in whole.) Mr. Stockton has just is 
sued a CHEAP TRACT EDITION of the New Testa 
ment, for universal separate distribution and use; con 
taining, it is believed, the Best Copy of the Authorizec 
Version in the language, in Paragraph Form ; withow 
Head Lines, but with Marginal Renderings. Each of the 
27 Books by itself, with its own Titlepage, Text, and In 
dex, complete ; making in all, 1026 pages of Text, with 
150 pages of Index, or 1176 pages in whole. Printed er 
$5 paper, from long-primer type, with leaded, open lines— 
all as plain and readable as can be. Price 75 cents for 
the 27 Books; or 35 cents for any seleciion of 500 pages 
Sent by mail, Post Free. 


Books. Pages Prices. | Books. Pages. Prices. 
Matthew, 130 = 8 ets. | I Timothy, 20 = Lets 
Mark, ° 4 6% |iITimothy, 2 1% 
Luke, 141 s* Titus, 10 a6 
John, 105 7 | Philemon, 8 + 
Acts, 137 8 Hebrews, 644 CO4 e 
Romans 63 «4% James, » 1 7 

{ Corinthians, 60 4“ 1 Peter, sa 4 5 
{I Corinthians, 44 3“ Il Peter, sw. 1 
Galatians, 3% 1 John, 2 #2 x 
Ephesians, > = II John, 6 + “ 
Philippians, 18 1“ If] John, 6 +s 
Colossians, 18 a“ Be cass & + 

{ Thessalonians16 1“ Revelation 7 5“ 
Ul Thessaioniats 9 +“ — — 








1176 pages for 75 cents. 
Now ready, and r is TOCKTON’S 
Bible, Tract, and Periodical Office, 


1400 Chestnut street, 3. W. corner Broad 


BOARDING. 
RS. MARY N. WILSON will furnish Boarding and 
M Lodging, at No. 325 Pennsylvania avenue, nearly 
oposite Browns’ Hotel. 623 


WRITINGS OF JUDGE JAY. 
VOLUME containing the principal writings of the 
A late Hon. William Jay. Brice One Dollar. 
THOMAS HAMILTON 


48 Beekman stree New 








617 ork. 





A New and Enlarged Edition. 


THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 
A STATISTICAL VIEW 
OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE FREE AND SLAVE STATES. 
By Henry Chase and Charles W. Sanborn. 
Compiled from Official Documents. 


12mo. Bound in cloth. Price 75 cents. Post 
age 12 cents. 

i what Slavery has done for 
Banton rp shed ong the North, let them read 
this masterly work. Let him study these figures. Place 
a copy of these statistics in the-hands of every voter, and, 
our word for it, Republicasism will sweep the entre 
North in 1980, as clean 2s it has swept New England in 
1886. Men of the South, we beg you to look calmly and 
d spassionately at this array of figures, and see what they 


The able editor of the Evening Transcript, Boston, thus 
this work : J 

ey fittle book contains a vast amount of information 

ting the comparative condition of the slaveholding 

rod non-siaveholding States, as to territory, population. 

industry, wealth, education, intelligence, religion, more 

advancement, and general progress. e work must 

have cost a great deal of laborious research, and it cer- 

tainly presents arguments in favor of Freedom on every 

. Iteontains just the kind of information that should 

Fe more generally known in ali sections of the country. 

We hope there will be a patie 7 for thousands 0! 


| Has obtained deserved celebrity.—Salem Obscrver. | 
| The best in the market —Chicopee Journal. 


Iron Hall, 318 Pa. Av., Washington, D.C. 
187 Baltimoro street, Baltimore. 
58 West Fourth street, Cincinnati, 0, 


And in all the principal cities and villages of the Unitec 
States. 


These Machines sew from two spools, and form a seam 
of unequalled strength, beauty, and elasticity, which wi | 
not tip, even ifevery fourth stitch be cut. They are un- 
questionably the best in the market for family use. 

(SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Works more completely than any other.—N. Amer. Mess 
Is not liable to get out of repair.— Vergennes Citizen. 

Is a ‘apted to all home requirements.— Dover Enquirer. 
A very pretty piece of furniture —Machias Union. 

Sews with a forty-seamstress power,— Koekland Gazette. 
Nothing cau be more perfect.— Southbridge Press. 

The most ingenious and useful.— Nantucket Mirror. 


It does not get out of repair.— Cape Cod Advocate. — 

Sews silk or cotton from ordivary spools.—Haverhill Gaz 

The work it does will not rip —Amesbury Villager. 

Are superior to al] 9 hers.— Hingham Journal 

A most ac mirabie invention.—Boston Courier. 

They are enjoying universal favor.—WN. O. Picayune. 

Superior to any now manufactured —N O. Delta. 

Will do more work than a dozen hands.-- Wash. Union. 

It sews everything.--Boston Watchman. 

The best of the kind ever juvented.—New Haven Reg 

There can be no competition with them -=N.O. True Delia. 

We give preference to Grover & Baker's —Bos. Sat_ Gaz 

Their superiority is acknowledged.—Indianapolis Jour. 

They requise no adjusting of ma~hinery —Phia. City lt 

It fastens its own end.--Nashville News. 

The best hine yeti duced.—Jackson Standard. 

Is easier kept in order than any other.— Wool Grower. 

be machine in the United States.— Ballston Journal. 
1 











LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
“STAND UP FOR JESUS!” 


The brief ballad thus entitled (occasioned by the death 
of Rev. Dudiey A. Tyng,) and which has been so widely 
circulated by the daily and weekly press, and in other 
forms, is about to be republished by T. H. Stockton, 1,400 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, in a handsome duodecimo 
volume of 48 pages, variously and beautifully illustrated. 
It will contain— 

NOTES.—Biblical, Liturgica!,and Personal; compiled 
by the author of the Baliad. 


NINE PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Engraved by Van Ingen & Snyder, (Engravers of Kane’s 
Arctic Explorations,) from drawings by G G White; 
including Poriraits of Rev D, A. Tyne and Rev. Dr S. H. 
Tyne, with Interior Views ef Concert Halil, Jayne’s Hall, 


&c., and 
Three Original Pieces of Musse, 


to which the Ballad has been set, by Messrs. Emereon, 
of Boston, Bradbury of New York, aid Bower of Phila- 
éelphia. 

A few ADDITIONAL POEMS by the same author, 
(an Evangelical Minister.) will be included—chiefly lyri- 





cal. ; om 
The work is electrotyped, and will be issyed in t ° 
neatest possible style, in hope of q large demand, _— 
results Of great usefulness. Jtis e=pecially adapiiple 
youth, to Young Men's Chr siian Associations, 

uses, presents to friends abruad, &c.—being convenient 
ly sent by mail. 

It is now nearly ready, 
Orders supplied as received. 


Ee 
HOWARD ASSOCIATION, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

A Benevolent Institution established by Special 

Endowment for the Relief of the Sick and 
Distressed, afflicted with Virulent and Epi 
demic Diseases. 

N times of Epidemics, it is the objec’ of this Institution 
if to establish Hospitals, to provide Nurses, Physicians, 
Clothing, Food, Medicines, &c., for the sick ang destitu e¢, 
to take charge of the orphans of deceased parents, + nd tc 
minister in every possible way to the re ief of the afflict- 
ed, and the health of the public at large. Itis the duty 
of the Directors, at such times, to visit personally the in- 
fected districts, and to provide and execute means of re- 
lief. N physicians, not acting members of the 
Association, usually enrol their names on its books, sub- 
jectto be called vpon to attend its hospitals, free of charge. 

In the absence of Epidemics, the Directors have au- 
horized the C lting Surgeon to give advice and med- 
ical aid to persons suffering under Chronic Diseases of a 
virulent character, ing from an abuse of the phyeical 
powers, mal-treatment, the effects of drugs, &c. 

Various Reports and Tracts on the nature and treat- 
ment «f Chronic Diseases, by the Consulting Surg on, 
have been published for g i distribution, and will 
be sent, free of charge, to the afflicted. 

Address, for reports or treatment, Dr. George R. Cal- 
houn, Consulting Surgeon, Howard Association, No. 2 
South Ninth street, Philadelphia, Penn. 


and may be ordered at once. 
No copies sent on sale. 
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| any cembination of medicines hitherto known. 


| thing which men have known before. 


out in serefula till his skin is covered W: 


suggest. 
the scab 
has grown und 
Give them to 
cheney 
she ' 
every muscle of his body with Hiniments and salves; give 
him ihese Pills to purify his blood; they may not cure 
him, for, alas! there ae cases which no mortal power 
can reach; but mark, he walks with erutehes now; ons 
Home | now he walks glone; they have cured him. Give 
Clanese. Quaday ond ote, ones. aegis to the lean, sour, haggard dyspeptic, whose guawng 
stomach lias long ago eaten every smile from his face, 
and every muscle : 
turn, and with it his health; see the new man. See be 
that was radiant with health and loveliness blasie : 
too early withering away; want of CHIEN, Oe ter 
anguish, or sume lyrking disease has deranged the 1a 
nal organs of digestion assimilation, or seeretion, 
they do their office ill. 
is gone i 
ciple into renewed vigor, to cast out the obstructions, an! 
infuse a new vitality into the blood. 
the roses blossom on rer cheek, and wh 
sat, joy bursis from every feature. 
wasted with worms. — 
without disguise, and painfully disiinet, th 
ing its life away. . 
tows sleepings, tells the dreadful truth in Ja 
every mother knows. G 
mae these vile parasites from the nol, 
again, and see the ruddy bloom of chile 7 
ing to do these things? Nay, are they -_ 
this age? And yet they are done around y 


Sideache 
‘ Sein ia Bowels Flatulency, Loss of APPS. ail aries 
Evil, Neuralgia, Gout, end kindre mpiy eure. 
the derangements which these Prile rap 
them perseveringly, and antet ¥ them judiciously bY 
Physician. if ‘you can; if ‘no’ ia aistressing, 


2000 Gents’ Gold Rings - - - - Hs 
2500 Ladies’ Gold Breasipins - - 250 
3500 Misses’ Gold Breasipi:s - - 150 
3000 Pocket Knives . - - - - - 1.00 
2000 Sets Gents’ Gold Bosom Studs - - - 2.60 
2000 Sets Gents’ Gold sieeve Buttons - - - 2.50 
2000 Puirs of Ladies’ Kar Drops - - - - 2.50 
yh el Pear! Card Cuses - - - - 5.00 

zadies’ “ameo, Jet, or Mosaic Pins - 510 
1500 Ladi-s’ Shaw! and Ribbon — - - 1H) 


5000 Articles of Gold, Jewelry. Gift Books, &¢ , not, enu- 
merated in the above, worth from 25 e nts to $25. 
Evans’s ew Cataiogue, which is se; t free to ull paris 

of the country, contains all the most popular books of the 

day. aud the newest publications, aii of which will be 
sold as low ax can be obtained at other steres. 

_ Agents wanted in every town in the Union. Those de- 
siring Fo to act, can obiuin full particulars by addressing 
as above 

N. B. Being largely interested in publishing books. and 
buying from other publishers in immense quentines, for 

Casi, lam evabled to moke larger discounts to Country 

Agents and Book Dealers then caa be nad at any other 

house in the country 
Any book published in the Unit-d States, the retail 

price of which is one dollar or . pw irds, will be promptly 
seni, Gift inciuded, on rece pt of puolisher’s price : 

_ An extra $1 Book and Gif! giveu to any person order- 
ing ten books to be sent to one address. 

Send for a Catalogue. Address 


G. G. EVANS, 


619 Publisher, 439 Chesinut st., Puila 





FOR THE CHILDREN! 


GRACE GREENWOO0D'S LITTLE PILGRIM, 


THE CHEAPEST! AND BEST PKRIODICAL FoR 
CHILDREN EXTANT?! 


“We say emphatically, that the Lite Pilgrim is the 
best periodical for young peuple now published, at home 
or abroad, in the Englisu language.—The Press. 





A new volume will begin with the number for January, 
1°59, 1n_ which will be commenced a story by MAKY 
HOWIPT, called 


THE FAIRY GODMOTHER! 


Also, a beautiful Italien story, called 


Little Angelo and His White Mice, 


By GRACE GREENWOOD hers-if. A host of other 
good things—Stories, Sketches, Poems, Chiid say: 
&e., by numerous and beiiliaut au hors; also. Revu 
Puzzles, Charaves, &¢., will combine to make the je 
volume unusually at ractive. NOW IS THE LiME 10 
SUBSCRIBE! 

TERMS.—ONLY FIFTY CENTS a year, in advance 

TP Specimen copies, containi g club rates a list of 
Prein.ums, &¢ , will be sent free, to all who request them 
Address, post paid always, 


LEANDER K. LIPPINCOTT, 


132 South Third street, Philadelphia, Penn 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEWS, 


THE FARMER’S GUIDE, 
EONARD SCOPT & CO., New York, comtinve w 
publish the following leading British Periodien)s 
viz: 
1. The London Quarterly. (Conservative.) 
2. The Edinburgh Review, (Whig.) 
3. The North British Review, (Free Church.) 
4. The Westminsier Review, (Liberal.) 
5. Black wood’s dinburgh Magazine, (Tory ) 
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These Periodicais ably represent the three great pol 
cal parties of Greai Britsin— Whig, Tory, and Radical— 
bui politics forms only oue feaiure of their cliaracter, As 
Organs of the most profeand writers on Scienee, Litera 
ture, Morality, and Religio.:, they stand, as they ever 
have stood, unrivalled in the worid of letters, being con- 
sidered indiapensabie to the schoiar and the professional 
man, while to tie inte/ligent reader of every class they 
furnish a more correct aid satisteciory record of the cur 
rent Jiterature of the day, throughout the world, than can 
be possibly obtained from any other source. 

EARLY COPIES. 

The receipt ot ADVANCE SHEETS from the Britist 

publishers gives additional value to these Reprists, inas 


much us they can now be placed in the hands of sub 
scribers about as soon as the origiiei editions 


TERNS. 


For any one of the four Reviews, per annum - - %% 
For any two ofthe four Reviews, “ . 5 
For any three of the four Keviews “ - - 3 
For all four of the Reviews, “ -- & 
For Black wood’s Magazine, « - 3 
For Black woed and t:ree Keviews ~- 8 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, - - 10 
Payments to be made in ali causes in advance. Money 

current in the State where issued will be received at pat 

CLUBBING. 


A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the above 
price will be allowed to Clubs ordering four or more 
copies of any one or more of the above works. Thus 
Four copies of Black weod, or of one Review, will be 


| sent to one addrers for $9; four copies of the four Re 


views and Blackwood for $30; and so on. 
POSTAGE. 

In all the principal cities and towns, these works wili 
be delivered, FREE OF POSTAGE. When sent by 
mail, the Postage to any part of the United States will be 
but twenty-four cents a year for “ Blackwood,” and bul 
fourteen cents « year for each of the Reviews. 

N. B. The price in Great Britain of the five Periodics'+ 
above named is $31 per annum. 


THE FARMEL’S GUIDE 


TO SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 
By Henry Sreeuens, F. R.S., of Edinbargh, and the late 

J. P. Norton, Professor cf Scientific Agriculture Mm 

Yale Coliege, New Haven. 2vols. Royal Octavo 

1,660 pages, and numerous Wood ane Steel Engravingt 

This is, confessedly, the most complete work on Agr 
culture ever published, and in order to give it a wider 
circulation, the publishers have resolved to reduce the 
price to 

FIVE DOLLARS FOR THE TWO VOLUMES! 

When sent by mail (post paid) io California and Oregon, 
the price will be #7. To every other part of the Union, 
and to Canada, (post paid,) $6. {G7 This work is nor the 
old «* Book of the Farm.” 

Remittances for any of the above publications shoul¢ 
always be addreszed, post paid, to the publishers, 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO.,, 


574 No. 54 Gold street, New York 





AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, 
Sugar Coated.) 


HE following remedies are offered to the public as the 

best, most perfect, which medical science can aflord. 
Ayer’s Cathartie Pills have been prepared with the utinost 
skill which the medical profession of this age possesses, 
and their eflects show they have virtues which — 
preparations do more or les: good; but this cures = 
uangerous complaints, so quick and so surely, as to prove 
an efficacy and a power vo uproot disease beyond any: 
By removing the 
obsuuctions of the internal organs, and stimulating ~— 
into hea thy action, they renovate the fountains of | 
and vigor—health courses anew throvgh the body, = 
the sick man is weil again. ‘They are adaptedto ae ) 
and disease only, for when taken by one 1. —— of 
produce but little effect. ‘This is the perfection a 
cine. Itis antagonistic to di-ease, aid no more. begere 
children may take them with in punily- aon a ei de 
they will cure them; if they they are well, they 

em no harm. 

ae them to some patient who has been pramtontel 
with bilious complaint; see his bent-up, voutering | i 
straighten with suiength again; see his long-lost i 
return; see his clammy features blenses -— ned 
Give them to some sufferer whese foul an gw whe 
stands, or sits, or lies in anguish. Ting hited = pe 
oe gg We coor vile, and yaark the eRect: see 
s fall from his boay ; see the new, fair skin tha: 
- er whem; see the Inte leper that is clean. 
him whose angry humors have planted 
in hiz jomts and bones; move him, and he 
ith pain; he too has been soaked through 


tem his body. See his appetite = 


tl 
Her blood is vitiated, her health 
Give her these Pills to stimulate the vital p 


Now look again— 
ere lately soriow 
See the sweet infant 
res tell you 
hey are eal 
‘and ears, and rest- 
nguage whied 
s. 

Give ii the Pills, in large do0 iss 
ood. Ie it noth- 
he marve! 0. 
ou every | 
Have you the less :erious Sg med these cae, 

are the easier cured. J lice, emo 
rs, they Heartburn, Foul stomach © King’s 


lis wan, sickly featu 


Its pinched-up nose 


d complal Take 


,c counsel Of a goo 
ia 


danget- 
n 


such advice as we give YOU: BY ict go many milligns 
a rer Pal ou life the devils of old=—they 
tnast burrow in the brute, and in Tie Gee 


an 


} + box—5 boxes for 18. A 
Price ety De J.C. AYER, Practical end Ata 
rep jj, Mass.. and sold hi ici 


order of the Directors. cal Chemist, Lowe in every: 
By order of the RA D. HEARTWELL, President | Washington, D.0» 804 by all Deslers 67 
GEORGE FAJRCHILD, Secretary. where. 





‘TERMS OF 
The National Er 


day, on the followin 
" Bingle copy, one | 
Three copies, one 
Five copies, one } 
Ten copies, one y 
Single copy, six x 
Ten copies, six m 
oluntary agente 
gents commission 01 
Cominission on ea 
except in the of 


A Club of five ip 
- th i 


When @ Club has | 
may be made to it, o 








WASHID 


(Copyright secu 
For the 


HE 
YOUNG XK 


BY | 
Author « 

CHAPTER 

“Tf you are, T ain 

I can imagine how |i 
doctrines as you « 
an ardent, thoughtf 


ture, who is likely, 
never to have a hus 
own. Domestic life 


I should imagine, a | 
pensable preparation 
fon exch a woman 

portant and indispen 
she discharges her d 
any—it is even her 
she can, with some r 
fall back if left alon 
jn relations of inter-d 
with which she may 
ently and comforta 
which she may occ 
wholesomely, at any 
bethought themselv 
believe that we migl 
the Insane Asylum 
serted marriages, cu 
them. But the choi 
tioned at present ) 
fearfully small, I g 
epitome of variety 

wonder that you fi 

scarcely know how : 
ability can do her se 
striking out quietly 
line of business suite 
lead init. Florence 
and only see what a 
I suppose there are 

able to be nurses, : 
Because her experin 
to the skies. Other ; 
to be tried, before th 
hood can be explore: 
experiments must fa 
tried conscientiously 
ers will deserve pity 

the ridicule and con 
receive.” 

“ Herman, I wish 
a Protestant, could | 
you had come to my a 

“Can't you guess’ 
remarkably disintere 

* Oh, tie! Serious! 
you have given to a 
contented ennuyée ir 

“Do notask. Y« 
tion a very harsh on 
trade teaches ime to 
mending and urging 

“To ain not aliate 
firm. I know you 
Tell me.” 

“ At least, I shoul 
ing as to insult your 
telling you that your 
I should not have de 
cause it would hav 
second place, beear 
folly. You needed 
was, in some respe 
tageous, unfortunate 
you might also see 
you to make peculia 
cate yourself from it 
you, that in your own 
women’ to guide a 
time will come, | ho 
do not say female 
the time will come 
Christ’s Chureh will 
brean, in old tim 
ministers, of merey 
training up younger 
steps. However, yo 
might have been, bu 


“T take then the | 


woman, young, inte 
particular scientific « 
thusiastic, melanch 


stances, desirous of 
world, and surfeited 
saying, Satiety can 
the first step is to ge 
worst enemy, as y 
Precisely,’ she wou 
Swer, By hard labor. 
to greatness, believi 
for women. Iam tl 
to undervalue then 
lady-love and such : 
few men; but the n 
ture is, the more do 
and to be nobly trai 
would do anything ¢ 
way up to it, and be 
great end; with sma 
would say, ‘ at what 
down with my head 
my work to come t 
reply ; stand up—th 
pare yourself for it 
true greatness must 
for its starting-point 
Sense, it should, like 
od and go to God. 
ask of Him guidance 
will have need of it. 
has not already giv: 
laid it close to your 
be speaking to a | 
which you have not 
have not looked for 
blessing upon any w 
the greatest glory of 
ing Him ; and we ¢: 
beying Him. What 
do that, whatever yo 
for instance, who |i: 
may still have some 
offices. At any rat 
through his poor. | 
tion to them, ask ar 
clergyman or physic 
you a list of proper 
some suggestious a: 
who has time, but 1 
ay turn some of h 
_— suggested, ‘ 
hing that is ood | 
him that needeth. 
creet and conscient 
Pe cin Sa) heart and 
of mercy, you may 
train your own, by | 
and whether you ar 
rock, or writing a} 
~ociety, whatever 
it, an do it in the 
he e thing Tay be ¢ 
1 & case like yours 
with yourself how n 
and weekly, you ou, 
Ving done 80, yo 
ceed your limit ; b 
quire, fall below it, 
in & charitable work 
“ + inion may 
. ? 
think that the unde 
which young women 
if n the labor 
~ of as 
pe by another of 
< that they commo 
to enter u 


They may hay 





